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SEE HERE .. . 


CL 1s EXTREMELY proud this month to 
present as its lead-off article, “Who Should 
Direct the Public Library?”, by Frank 
H. Case, Trustee of the San Leandro Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Case, who until recently 
was chairman of the Trustees’ Section of 
CLA, is one of our state’s most outstand- 
ing library trustees. His work has been 
considered so important that he was 
elected to receive the Trustees Citation 
Award at the 1953 CLA conference in 
Stockton. Be sure that your trustees read 
this article and discuss its important con- 
clusions at an early board meeting. (CL 
also suggests that the Trustees’ Section 
consider sponsoring a reprint of this 
article so that librarians may have it to 
present to future board members.) 


Let your imaginations roam with Miss 
Sue Denim, as you read her delightful 
and inspirational “Will It Take A Man 
From Mars?” 

Detailed planning for California Li- 
brary Week will be more effective after 
you read Mrs. Koolwyk’s review of de- 
tailed plans and available materials pre- 
sented in the article “California Library 
Weck, 1954.” 

Another star in CL’s crown occurs this 
issue with the presentation of famed 
humorist, Richard Armour’s delightful 
essay, “How To Burn A Book.” Granted 
the exclusive right to the first printing 
of this satire, CL believes you will all enjoy 
this new angle on the censorship issue. 

All of us can view the recent coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II through the eyes 
of our fellow librarian, Helen Samuelson, 
in her article “Cataloger At the Corona- 
tion,” a trip, by the way, which she won 
through her intimate contact with books. 
Who said there were no rewards? 

College librarians, particularly, should 
not miss the provocative article “Why 
Have a College Library?” by Oscar Ed- 
inger, Assistant Director of the Mt. San 
Antonio Junior College. Pasadena’s new 
personnel system is aired by Doris Hoit, 
and district presidents provide a_ brief 
description of CLA’s districts in other 
articles, along with a variety of other 
regular features. 
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.. . PRE-CAST 


Coming up in just three months are a 
number of very interesting items pat 
terned, CL hopes, to fit your needs and 
desires. Doris Rider Watts, coordinator 
of work with young people at Long 
Beach Public Library, will provide a case 
history of the young people’s work at 
Long Beach. While faced with no budget, 
no personnel, and no space, the young 
people’s program in Long Beach in less 
than two years has gained well-deserved 
recognition. 


The story of the Fine Arts Press of 
Santa Ana is told by Carrie Sheppard, 
Librarian of Fullerton Public Library, 
and Miss Lavinia C. Knight, an intimate 
of that press. While during its brief ex- 
istence it gained for itself a reputation 
international in scope, the Fine Arts 
Press of Santa Ana has remained one of 
our lesser known publishing ventures. 


“Sound In the Library” is the title of 
an article written by Wesley L. Lewis 
and Harriet Jenung of Mt. San Antonio 
College, explaining the college’s audio 
program and the crucial role the college 
library plays in the administration. 

Dr. George Armacost, President of the 
University of Redlands, will detail for 
us his views on the place of the college 
library in the small college and univer- 
sity. 

The reciprocal agreement program of 
the Oakland Public Library will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Conmy to point out the use 
of such contracts. 

A whole host of other articles, regular 
features, and timely items will be on hand 
to greet you when you open the shiny 
new cover on your March issue of CL. 

In the meantime, why not drop the 
Editor a line or two explaining your 
needs, views and ideas. My crystal ball 
is not infallible and CL wants most of all 
to serve as your friend, confidant, loyal 
opposition, conveyor of information or 
in any other capacity you may name. 
Everyone wants a “Letter to the Editor” 
column, for instance—but we must have 
some letters from YOU first! How about 
writing right now! 

EDITOR ... 
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WONT ERE 
YOUR ORDER 
DEPARTMENT... 


Unless they have used the STACEY SERVICE to western libraries, 
they can't possibly realize the outstanding "time and budget 
saving’ advantages of ordering all medical, technical, business 
and how-to-do-it books through Stacey's. 


Here is a brief listing of the unique and most important features 
of our service to you, obviously designed to reduce your work 
and expenses: 


Ore efficient source of supply 
One order, and one account 
Adequate stock 

Speed in delivery 

Prompt handling of shorts 


So above all, don't fire your order department because of the 
creeping delivery of books you need in a hurry. Instead, tell them 
about the outstanding service available through Stacey's. Urge 
them to give it a try to experience the caliber of service you need. 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
GArfield 1-4687 


all books sent on approval 
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you'll never find it 
so good... 


as with the 


Los Anceues County Pusuic Liprant 


322 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


No Saturday or evening work — 40 hour week 
Paid vacations and holidays — Civil Service 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
LIBRARIAN | (Children's) LIBRARIAN | 


Requirements: Graduation from a library school accredited by the American Library 
Association Board of Education for Librarianship. (For children's work — including 
courses in library work with children.) 





Paging California Librarians 


RETROSPECTION Is a pleasant activity this 
golden day, except that it keeps me inside 
while outside the filtered sunlight burns 
slowly on the wide landscape and the blue 
haze drifts along the horizon. This is a 
time of harvest, of reaping the smoul- 
dering grain, the purple grape, the hard 
brown nut. 

Now, as the year’s end closes upon us 
I wonder what we have accomplished 
with all our efforts. 


These things stand out: 

Our valiant struggle to obtain the 
Public Library survey, and its final sad 
disposition to legislative limbo; the won- 
derful experience of working in the 
Standards Workshop and the final pro- 
posed statement of public library standards 
born of that effort; the successful series 
of audio-visual workshops; the vitality 
of the district meetings and the stimu- 
lating cooperative spirit found among 
our committee people. 

I still believe that the strength of this 
association lies in its committees and 
that although some committees have done 
outstanding work this year, others need 
to evaluate their programs and reorganize 
their efforts. As will be true always, it 
has been a year of achievement for some 
committees, while for others the slower 
pace of laying groundwork and pursuing 
long range objectives makes their year’s 
record seem unimpressive, even though 
important. 

Particular recognition should be ac- 
corded to these: the Audio Visual, 
California Librarian Advertising, Consti- 
tutional Revision, Intellectual Freedom, 
Legislative, Library Standards, Library 
Week, Regional Resources Coordinating 
and State Documents committees. Next 
year, I am sure that other committees, 
whose efforts have not resulted in positive 
achievement during 1953, will be able to 
show the consequence of their work. 

My strongest recommendation for future 


BY MARGARET KLAUSNER 


CLA PRESIDENT 


action is this: that larger budgets be 
granted to committees that present clearly 
defined programs so that constructive 
work can be accomplished. 


I would also like to recommend that 
continued effort on the part of the presi- 
dent and the executive board be exer- 
cised to spread the activity of the 
association among many people. We must 
be eternally careful that this organization’s 
operations reflect the experience and view- 
points of all of us; that the ever human 
desire to “let John do it,” because we 
know John is a good work horse and 
willing to accept responsibility, is not 
followed. We must develop the latent 
abilities of our membership, delegate our 
responsibilities among many people and 
discover where our future leadership is 
hidden. Committee work and committee 
leadership is not only an honor and a 
recognition for the individual concerned 
but it is also a responsibility. 

Out of this year’s experiences, too, we 
hope to see established within CLA a 
Board on Personnel which will keep the 
Library Code of Ethics and Procedure 
Code active in the minds of administrators 
and library boards. 

We hope also, that libraries everywhere 
learn to use the new statement of stand- 
ards in order to obtain better facilities 
for themselves, and through cooperation 
better service for people everywhere. 

We are looking forward to the recom- 
mendations for coordinated activity which 
will come from the Library Development 
Committee, and the plans for recruitment 
which are expected from the Recruitment 
Committee. 

To all who have helped me through 
this year I wafit to say “Thank you.” If 
I expressed my thanks more personally 
here, our talented editor would scream 
about the shortage of type. Nevertheless, 
I should point out the fine cooperation 

(President’s Report . . . Page 82) 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 
1953 CLA Conference 


No BRIEF SUMMARY such as this can pre- 
tend to do more than outline a few 
of the interesting and important achieve- 
ments registered at the 1953 CLA Confer- 
ence held at Stockton, California, Novem- 
ber 12-14. Details will be carried in the 
official proceedings of the Conference. 


6. Opposing forces such as television 
and outdoor living must be cooperated 
with rather than opposed or ignored. 


7. Group work with adults, adult 
education, improvement of adult reading 
techniques through sponsorship of “com- 
munity reading workshops,” and a more 
informed board of trustees were additional 
suggestions for strengthening the adult 
reading program. 


rT ee lt ee ee Se 


The official adoption of the proposed 
“Standards For Public Library Service In 
California” at the annual business meet- 
ing overshadowed all other events in 
long-range importance. Approval was 
preceded by a Jengthy discussion of the 
Standards and followed an_ hour-long 
debate at the business meeting Saturday 
morning. 


The two-day workshop on reading 
brought forth a number of valuable ideas 
and conclusions. With nearly 300 librar- 
ians in attendance, thirty separate work- 
shop sessions were held. After keynote 
speakers had outlined major issues and 
points of view, the.conferees divided into 
small groups to allow for full partici- 
pation in the ensuing discussions. The 
session on Thursday concentrated on 
problems of adult reading. Conferees con- 
cluded after the day’s deliberations that: 

1. Satisfying the patron is the library's 
chief objective. 


eae eae 
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Friday’s workshop was focussed on 
reading at the children and youth levels. 
Increased emphasis of these fields was 
expected upon the acceptance and imple- 
mentation of Public Library Standards. 
Workshoppers came to these conclusions: 


1. Television should be accepted as a 
stimulant to good reading. 


2. Librarians should effect greater co- 
operation with school teachers and admin- 
istrators, selling them on promoting the 
use of the library and on keeping abreast 
of good children’s literature. 


3. Children and young people should 
be approached through their schools, 
clubs, and other organized activities. 


4. Home reading should be encouraged 
by direct contact with parents and parents’ 
groups. 

5. More effort should be made to stim- 
ulate good reading habits early in life. 

6. Children’s and young people’s li- 
brarians should increase their efforts to 
select materials compatible with the in- 
dividual’s reading level and _ interests, 
utilizing whenever necessary lesser books 
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2. Libraries must adjust their organi- 
zation, routines, and personnel so as to 
allow more professional time with adult 
patrons. 


a a 


3. The attractiveness of the library 
building and library staff is a major factor 


«>» 
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in encouraging adult use of the library; 
therefore, the library should seek an at- 
mosphere of informality and warmth. 


4. Each library should review the per- 
sonality of its staff and seek to find an 
answer to the question “Why do adult 
patrons seek out clerical attendants for 
help rather than professional librarians?” 


5. Libraries must employ sound mer- 
chandising principles and utilize all ad- 
vertising media. 


as stepping stones to better books. 

7. The young people’s program should 
be viewed as a period of transition from 
children’s literature to adult reading. 

8. Publishers should be encouraged to 
print more and better books at the young 
people’s level. 

9. Comic books and abridged classics 
were held to be less of a threat now than 
in times past, although still presenting 


(Conference ... Page 82) 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 


bo okbinding 


Cibraries and Cehools 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


ee FICTION attractively rebound in 


Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Froibdbcnulers 
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DIRECTORY 


STATE OFFICERS 1954 


President Edwin Castagna 

Vice-President, President-elect 
Carma R. Zimmerman 
Roberta Bowler 
George Farrier 
Margaret Klausner 
Edna Yelland 


Raymond M. Holt 


Second Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Delegate to ALA 

Executive Secretary 

Editor 

Executive Office: California Library Association 
829 Coventry Road 
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DISTRICT OFFICERS 1954 


Golden Empire District 


President 
Vice-President, Pres.-elect 
Secretary 


J. Richard Blanchard 
Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton 
Katherine Kaye 


Golden Gate District 


Elmer M. Grieder 
Harry M. Rowe, Jr. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Roth 


President 
Vice-Pres., Pres.-elect 
Secretary 


Mount Shasta District 


President Mrs. Lillian F. Nisbet 
Vice-President, Pres.-elect Mrs. Irminna S. Rudge 
Secretary Kathryn Hornibrook 


Redwood District 


President 

Vice-President, Pres.-elect 

Richard Dean Galloway 
Mathilde de Bernardi 


Mrs. Melba Sundfors 


Secretary 
Southern District 


President Helen Luce 
Vice-President, Pres.-elect Marjorie C. Donaldson 
Secretary Lucile McDonald 


Yosemite District 


President 
Vice-President, Pres.-elect 
Secretary 


Helen D. Bird 
Virginia C. West 
Mrs. Helen M. Cole 


SECTION OFFICERS 1954 


College, University and Research Libraries State 
Ardis Lodge, Chairman 
Allen R. Laursen, Secretary and Chairman-elect 


College, University and Research Libraries 
Northern Division 
Mrs. Helen A. Everett, Chairman 
Allen D. Covey, Secretary 


College, University and Research Libraries 
Southern Division 
Johanna E. Allerding, Chairman 
Alice H. Gay, Vice-Chairman, Chairman-elect 
David W. Davies, Secretary 


Library Work With Boys and Girls 


Clara Webber, Chairman 
Mrs. Margaret H. Miller, Secretary 


Public Libraries 


Allene Durfee, Chairman 
Frances A. Hahn, Secretary 


Trustees 


Mrs. Norma Yocum, Chairman 
Mrs. Oscar M. Price, Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


I icinatiniienicpsinniene 
$ 00—124.99 

125—199.00 

200—249.99 

250—299.99 

300—399.99 

400—499.99 

PO i action 

Associate Member ahs el es nscale 


INSTITUTIONS 


When operating income during preceding year 
was: 

$20,000 or less _. 
20,000—40,000 : 
SO crn cikaiincescesciciccntdeiete 
70,000—100,000 00. 20.00 
Over 100,000 _. Sa 


Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry 
Road, Berkeley 7. 


ee 
10.00 
15.00 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


1953 CLA MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
CLA Executive Office, 829 Coventry Rd., Berkeley 7 
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RECORD HOLDERS ... 


The favorite with librarians — 
made with envelopes opening on 
the inside so the records won't 
slip out. For holding 1-6, 10 or 
12-inch records. 


L P RECORD HOLDER ... 


Gummed binding strip holds the 
descriptive record cover — protects 
it from wear and tear. Separate 
envelope holds record so that it 
won't slip out. 


For holding i L P Record, 10 or 
12-inch. 


WAYS TO 
MULTI-RECORD ALBUM ... 
PROTECT Expandable! Start with 3 or 6 


record envelopes and keep adding 
— Capacity 12, 10 or 12-inch 


Phonograph records. Masonite covers, reinforced 


envelopes. 
RECORDS 


RECORD ALBUM BAG... 


Green canvas carrying bag for pro- 
tecting 2 albums from inclement 
weather — waterproof — has zip- 
per top for easy loading. 


See pages 34 and 35 in the Gaylord 
Catalog! 


Gaylord Gr04., we 


Library 
Supplies 


29 North Aurora Street Stockton, California 














FroM TIME to time we shall reserve the 
right to suggest our candidate for the best 
this, that, or the other. We have just come 
across the fall title which did the most 
for our imagination since last fall. It is 
WINGS ON HER PETTICOAT, pub- 
lished by Morrow. 


Authors are wonderful people but they 
go traveling and wind up in the damndest 
places. The other day we got a letter from 
an author whose return address reads: 
Penthouse “% Hongkong Garage, Ltd., 
Stubbs Road, Hongkong. Other people 
are wonderful, too. One of our corres- 
pondents in Arizona sent us this letter: 
“Would you please send me a copy of 
ARIZONA FLORA by Thomas H. Kear- 
ney and Robert H. Peebles? I ordered 
this book from Arizona Highways for a 
gift for my boss who is a wild flower 
fancier. He knows I ordered it and since 
it hasn’t come from Arizona Highways, 
thought perhaps I could get a copy 
directly from you. Please send it right 
away, or let me know where I can get a 
copy, as I feel like a worm every time 
my boss looks at me. Sincerely.” We sent 
the book “right away” and we hope, by 
this time, that our correspondent no 
longer feels like a worm. 

Some time ago an English publisher 
brought out a book on a subject of which 
we have not thought much lately. We are 
inclined, sometimes, to belittle the English 
sense of humor. We are also inclined to 
miss the seriousness of grave subjects. 
We hope, in mentioning this book, that 
we are not being guilty on both counts. 
The book is THE DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD, and the advertising blurb is 
thoughtfully, even artistically, done. “This 
book offers a critical survey of current pro- 
cedure and is intended as a practical guide 
for all who are concerned, in one way or 
another, with the disposal of the dead. 


PEOPLE & BOOKS 


BY 
JOE BIGGINS 


The responsibilities and duties of doctors, 
coroners, police officers, legal and cleri- 
cal advisers, registrars and funeral direc- 
tors, are fully discussed in this work 
which will undoubtedly become a ‘classic’ 
of its kind.” 

The same publisher in the same catalog 
announced a book called PISTOLS, 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS. This 
one is described as “a happy blend of 
practical requirements and _ technical 
matter.” 


But perhaps we should stop throwing 
stones. We have been guilty, at least 
once, of confusing our public. In 1949 
we published a book called CALIFOR- 
NIA GOVERNMENT by Crouch and 
McHenry. In 1951 we published another 
book called LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA by Bollens and Scott. 
But that was as nothing. In 1952 we took 
chapters from each book, placed them in 
correct sequence, and published them as 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA by Crouch, 
McHenry, Bollens and Scott. Had enough 
yet? We hadn’t. In January 1954, we shall 
publish YOUR CALIFORNIA GOV- 
ERNMENTS IN ACTION. By whom? 
Why, our old friends McHenry and 
Bollens. There is still room for a book 
on this subject, say, at the fourth grade 
level. Perhaps we could persuade Crouch 
and Scott to write it. Incidentally, we shall 
be happy to furnish, free for nothing, one 
copy each of YOUR CALIFORNIA 
GOVERNMENTS IN ACTION to the 
first five librarians who write in for a 
copy. 

In the column in June, we announced 
THE THEORY OF STEREOSCOPIC 
TRANSMISSION, hoping it would be 
the first book with 3-D illustrations. Well, 
we swung and missed. The comic book 
publishers have seized upon this device 
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and are publishing at a rate calculated to 
ruin the eyes of the kids even before they 
learn to read. Ah, civilization! 


On our last trip to New York, we met 
that fantastic creature of whom we have 
read much, an Account Executive. He 
told us that he serviced the account of a 
famous breakfast food manufacturer who 
shall be nameless here to protect the 
innocent. We explained that we always 
eat ham and eggs for breakfast and hadn’t 
eaten the prepared cereals because we 
couldn’t stomach the advertising. We said, 
further, that they were selling gimmicks 
to kids rather than the excellence of the 
food. And then we asked him if there 
really was anything good or healthy about 
his cereal. 


“Well,” he said, “it won’t hurt any- 
body.” 

Much as we try to laugh it off, occa- 
sionally we come across a piece that is 
serious and that we wish we’d written. 
This is such a passage: “For more than 
one reason what I publish here will have 
points of contact with what other people 
are writing today . . . If my remarks do 
not bear a stamp which marks them as 
mine, I do not wish to lay any further 
claim to them as my property.” 

“I make them public with doubtful 
feelings. It is not impossible that it should 
fall to the lot of this work, in its poverty 
and in the darkness of this time, to bring 
light into one brain or another . . . but, 
of course, it is not likely.” 


“I should not like my writings to spare 
other people the trouble of thinking. But, 
if possible, to stimulate someone to 
thoughts of his own.” 


These gems are from the author’s fore- 
word of a book titled PHILOSOPHICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS by Ludwig Witt- 


genstein. 


New Rosters of CLA members are now 
available through the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Please send for yours 
now—it’s a MUST for every librarian 
active in CLA. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT... (from page 75) 


that the California State Library has 
given this association in its efforts to 
move forward. Without stimulation and 
support from that source, we would 
have been many years on the road toward 
standards. May our cooperative efforts 
to obtain a survey—not only of public 
library service but of school library service, 
too—attain success in the future. 


To Ed Castagna, our incoming Presi 
dent, hello and good luck. We know 
he has a full and interesting year ahead 
with so many projects unfinished and so 
much new to come. 


CONFERENCE .. . (from page 77) 


a challenge to children’s and young peo- 
ple’s librarians. 


Temporary shelving of the plans for 
a State Library survey, a review of pro- 
posed changes in the CLA Constitution, 
the annual report of CLA acomplish- 
ments by President Margaret Klausner, 
and the introduction of the new presi- 
dent, Edwin Castagna, concluded Satur- 
day’s annual business session. 


At the Saturday afternoon Executive 
Board session a number of important 
issues were discussed, including a thor- 
ough and provocative report on recruit- 
ment plans and the establishment of a 
CLA Committee on Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Most matters were held over 
until further reports can be presented at 
the Executive Board meeting to be held 
in Berkeley on the weekend of January 30. 


BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


FLORACHROMES: true Californiana. Display 
prints, projection slides, by BROOKING TATUM, 
Burlingame. 


LEGAL BOOK STORE, 106 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif., Law, Reference, Crime, Civil 
Service. 

POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO., INC., 38 Union 
Sq., New York 3, New York. Polish books; Polonica 
in English. 

WILLIAM P. WREDEN, BOOKS, MSS., 405 Kip- 
ling St., Palo Alto, Calif. Out-of-Print Californiana. 
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i. Tthes for ebtletatie 


WESTERN FRUIT GARDENING 
A Handbook for the Home Gardener on Fruit Varieties; 
Climatic Adaptations; Soil, Water, and Nutrient Requirements; 
Pruning and Propagation; Control of Diseases and Pests. 

By Reid M. Brooks and Claron O. Hesse 


Here in a single book is all a Western gardener needs to know—or have at 
hand—to raise fruit plants in his garden. The authors, outstanding authorities 
in the West on fruit growing, have assembled the best information available; 
more than a how-to-do-it, their book also explains the "whys" of fruit gardening. 
296 pages, 105 illus. $4.50 


INDIAN LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
By Ella E. Clark ¢ Illustrated by R. B. Inverarity 


A collection of more than one hundred tribal tales which the Indians of 
Washington and Oregon, for generations, have told around their winter fires 
for entertainment. The book was written for the general reader rather than the 
folklore specialist. The stories were obtained through interviews with Indians; 
from printed collections; and from the writings of early travelers, pioneers, 
and historians. Each of the five groups of stories is prefaced by a brief factual 
account of Indian beliefs and storytelling customs. 

256 pages, 36 illus. $4.50 


THE OPENING OF THE CALIFORNIA TRAIL 


The story of the Stevens Party from the reminiscences of Moses Schall- 
enberger as set down for H. H. Bancroft about 1885, edited and 
expanded by Horace S. Foote in 1888, and now edited with introduction, 
notes, maps, and illustrations by George R. Stewart. 
Moses Schallenberger's own account of crossing the plains in 1844 and of his 
winter-long vigil at Donner Lake, when he was seventeen years old, alone in a 
snow-buried cabin and with only foxes for food. One of the great human-interest 
stories of the West, illustrated by fourteen unusually fine photographs, three 
drawings, and two maps. 


128 pages $3.75 


THEATER PICTORIAL 


A History of World Theater as Recorded in Drawings, Paintings, 
Engravings and Photographs. 

By George Altman, Ralph Freud, Kenneth Macgowan, and William Melnitz 
The story of the theater as an institution, rather than as drama or literature— 
told in pictures. Portrays the playhouse (from a dancing floor in ancient Greece 
to present day theater-in-the-round) and production (staging, scenery, and 
lighting). The directors, actors, actor-managers, and playwrights who have 
made important contributions also have a part in this panorama of the theater. 
320 pages, 560 illus. $10.00 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ¢ Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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WHO SHOULD DIRECT 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


“Wo sHOULD direct a public library?” — 
is a question frequently asked and consid- 
ered by members of the library profession 
and of municipal government. The ques- 
tion does not refer to the professional 
librarian or the library staff, but rather 
to the administrative organization inter- 
posed between the librarian and the civic 
government. 

Before jumping into this question, let’s 
consider the relationship between the pub- 
lic library and the city. The public library 
rounds out a city’s educational equipment 
and functions as an extension of the 
recreational and educational work done 
in the schools, bringing to people of all 
ages the opportunity to read for study or 
pleasure. The library gives children and 
young people, as well as adults, an oppor- 
tunity to know and love the best in 
literature. 

The public library is a vast source of 
reading material from the best of fiction 
to the most profound works of reference, 
heart’s content to browse, read, or borrow. 


Ed Note: As the distinguished chairman of the 
Trustees’ Section of CLA Mr. Case is particularly 
qualified to write this inspiring and instructive 
analysis of the trustee’s job. It is in fact a trustee's 
handbook which every trustee should know 
intimately. ° 


BY F. H. CASE 


Opportunities are available to many who 
would have to forego them if it were 
necessary to purchase the books outright. 
The public library also is the center of 
many related functions; such as, picture 
displays, famous book collections, collec- 
tions of music, literary study groups, story 
hours, visual education programs, books 
for the blind, ceiling projectors for shut- 
ins, and similar activities too numerous 
to mention. 

The public library appeals to all and is 
a strong educational factor in the life of 
a city. It is a civic function and service 
that is essentially different and stands on a 
tangent apart from other basic city govern- 
ment functions; such as police, fire, streets, 
etc. It, therefore, is not unreasonable or 
unusual to expect that library service 
would be administered in a manner that 
differs somewhat from other city depart- 
ments. Libraries are more like schools and 
there is real need for a strong administra- 
tive board to set the policy and chart the 
course of a successful library. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
pros and cons of different types of library 
administrative organizations as they are 
thoroughly reviewed in two publications, 
a place where the public may come to its 
“The Public Library in the Political 
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Process” by Oliver Garceau (Columbia) 
1949, which is, in effect, a report of the 
public library inquiry, and “The Public 
Library in the United States” by Robert 
D. Leigh (Columbia) 1950, which is 
identified as the general report of the pub- 
lic library inquiry of the Social Science 
Research Council. Anyone interested in a 
study of the pros and cons on this subject 
will find these books informative. 


It is my intention to discuss the. advan- 
tages of administration by a board of 
library trustees. The public library is an 
intricate business and requires a particular 
kind of direction. Experience has indicated 
that this is a job for an administrative 
board of trustees, not to manage the 
library, but to get it managed. The distinct 
nature of the public library is recognized 
in the library laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia and the educational code of the 
state. The Municipal Libraries Section of 
the California State Library Laws sets 
forth an adequate method for the direction 
of the public libraries. This. municipal 
library act, if properly carried into a city 
charter, adequately serves for the direction 
of a public library. 


By far, the great majority of public 
libraries in the United States and in the 
State of California are administered by 
boards of library trustees. Based upon ex- 
perience and the many discussions I have 
had with other trustees and with librar- 
ians, I am convinced that the board of 
trustees form of library administration has 
many advantages. Like any organization, 
a board of library trustees is as effective as 
the individual trustees make it effective. 
Nevertheless, the record seems to indicate 
that over the years libraries, in general, 
have done well under boards of trustees, 
and there is nothing immediately at hand 
to indicate that the necessary progress 
cannot be made in the future. Given a 
well-trained, capable, professional librar- 
ian, supported by a board of trustees com- 
prised of good, sound citizens who have 
the desire to work in behalf of the library 
and see that it prospers, the library will 
make real progress. Generally speaking, 
a librarian will probably have more effec- 
tive and responsive contacts with and 
receive more administrative assistance 
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from a board of trustees than from the 
city council or city manager, simply be- 
cause the latter are usually concerned to 
the limit with municipal administration. 


A board of library trustees should be 
made up of members who can and arc 
willing to devote the necessary time and 
energy to the administration of the library 
and who have a real interest in good 
library service. A board of library trustees 
must be capable of organizing in such a 
manner as to see what should be done, 
determine how to get it done, and do it. 
The board should maintain an aggressive, 
long-range and basic program of policy 
action and know how to coordinate the 
program with and through the librarian 
with the result that the librarian’s position 
is ever strengthened. Also, the board must 
be strong enough to command public 
respect and confidence and be adequately 
recognized in civic circles. The board 
must understand the policy requirements 
with respect to library service and make 
every effort to meet them. Public library 
objectives are set forth in detail in 
Section II of the pamphlet “Post War 
Standards for Public Libraries” published 
by the American Library Association in 
1943. Library standards in California are 
adequately defined by the California 
Library Association. 


A library board organized and function- 
ing in the described manner can bring 
prestige to the library, assure adequate 
financial backing and protect the library 
from any violent changes in course such as 
could result from changes in policies of 
successive political administrations. A 
board of this type can achieve noteworthy 
results for the library and, in general, 
should do the better job. If a board of 
library trustees is made up of a well- 
balanced group of strong appointees, the 
city council and the city manager are 
relieved from the administrative responsi- 
bility of the library and share in the credit 
of a job well done. It would appear to me, 
that the city council and city manager 
should welcome this condition. The city 
council has a real responsibility in seeing 
to it that qualified individuals are ap- 
pointed as trustees. Before reappointing 
any trustee, the city council should ascer- 
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tain that there has been adequate and 
satisfactory performance on the part of the 
individual during the past term. 


A large number of well-organized 
boards of library trustees working together 
could lend tremendous support to the 
professional library organizations in chart- 
ing the course of future library 
development and adherence to library 
standards in the State of California. 
There is a natural affinity between library 
trustees and professional librarians through 
the California and American Library 
Associations. 


During times of special requirements; 

such as building expansion, branch exten- 
sions, additional budget requirements etc., 
the board of library trustees should make 
full use of special committees composed 
of citizens who are especially familiar with 
such problems and the need to carry a 
particular project through to successful 
completion. Library trustees, through 
participation in appropriate library associa- 
tions, may learn from others how best to 
prepare for and carry out these special 
projects. 
* Occasionally the question is raised as 
to why a board of library trustees should 
be administrative instead of advisory in 
nature. In answer to the question, I should 
like to quote from the pamphlet “Post 
War Standards for Public Libraries.” The 
particular quotation summarizes the views 
of ALA with respect to library boards. I 
quote: 

“Effective operation of the board plan 
of library government requires that the 
library board should possess certain essen- 
tial powers. Among these are the power to 
appoint the library staff, to make all ex- 
penditures from library funds, and to 
make rules and regulations for the uses of 
the library. The power to levy library taxes 
or to fix the final amount of the library 
budget, however, in conformity with 
sound practice in local government, should 
be reserved to the city council or other 
legislative body.” 

Speaking personally, I have experienced 
a situation wherein in the course of fram- 
ing a new charter, the board of freeholders 
was giving active consideration to creating 
an advisory library board and turning the 
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administration of the library over to direct 
city management. The board of library 
trustees reviewed the case fully before the 
freeholders, in written and oral presenta- 
tions. I am pleased to report that the 
freeholders followed the recommendations 
of the board of trustees. 


Authorities and Responsibilities of a 
Board of Trustees 


A board of library trustees should be 
clothed with full administrative authority. 
For the best results over a long period of 
time there should be no dilution of this 
authority. Bear in mind that the board of 
library trustees must set the policy of the 
library, based upon its understanding of 
the needs in the particular city. If you 
have the responsibility, it usually follows 
that you will get the job done right. The 
board should have final authority to hire 
and fire the librarian and have any final 
approval that is necessary with respect to 
the staff. The board should have final 
approval of all expenditures from library 
funds, with the power to delegate part of 
such approval to librarians. The board 
should have full power to make all rules 
and regulations for administration of the 
library. The board should have the power 
to enter into contracts subject only to the 
approval of the city council. A good li- 
brary board is a barrier to, rather than a 
channel for, any hasty, ill-conceived 
action. 


Library Funds 


There is an old adage familiar to every- 
one, “The wheel that squeaks the loudest 
is the one that gets the grease.” True, 
that is not a sound premise for budgeting 
and raising funds; nevertheless, someone 
has to do the squeaking at the right time 
to the right people; and by the right 
people, I mean the general public. I be- 
lieve you will all agree that if the general 
public is given the facts about library 
needs there will be no hesitancy on its 
part to provide adequate funds. But who 
is going to tell the story to the general 
public? A board of library trustees, 
clothed with full administrative authority, 
is in an ideal position to do this job. Being 
well-acquainted with library standards and 
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library .programs, it can first judge the 
type of service being furnished by its own 
library and determine whether it is meet- 
ing the public requirement; if not then 
how the service can be expanded and im- 
proved to meet public needs. If these facts 
are well-established and additional funds 
are needed to furnish the grade of service 
required, the situation can be placed be- 
fore the public in the proper way and 
there is little doubt that adequate funds 
will be approved. 


In discussing library funds, let’s start 
from the one fundamental premise that 
library funds should be irrevocably dedi- 
cated to library purposes and separate 
from city general funds. The funds should 
be so available that they can be admin- 
istered by the library board on a long-term 
planning basis. I believe it is considered 
most desirable to have library funds 
created by direct tax assessment, if neces- 
sary, over and above the basic city tax 
rate to insure stability of funds not subject 
to wide variance because of economic 
changes. Taxation of this sort usually re- 
quires a charter provision, and any change 
in the amount of the library tax rate re- 
quires a charter amendment. However, if 
the facts making a change necessary are 
well-established and easily understood, a 
charter amendment is not difficult. I be- 
lieve it is quite generally agreed that the 
annual library budget should be a part of 
the city budget, subject to final approval 
by the city council. This offers no partic- 
ular problem. With sound relationships 
between an active board of library trustees 
and the city council, approval is usually 
obtained without delay. 

Whether purchases are made through 
an established city centralized purchasing 
system is a matter for local decision. How- 
ever, the plan should function in a manner 
that will not delay the librarian’s purchase 
of books and other reference and circula- 
tory material. It is recognized that in a 
large municipal operation there is need 
for accurate control of purchases and 
funds. Under modern city accounting 
methods, there is need for uniformity. 
Therefore, in the interest of uniformity, 
the library board may find it necessary to 
participate in an over-all uniform account- 
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ing system. In such instances, the library 
board would naturally cooperate with the 
city administration and do. everything in 
its power to make the plan work 
smoothly. 


1 

In summarizing with respect to library 
funds, I should like to leave it this way. 
The underlying responsibility on the part 
of the library board would seem to be that 
of making certain that the library has 
adequate funds, and that ample provision 
is made for the funds ta be received on a 
continuing basis. The actual mechanics 
of administering the funds are, of course, 
susceptible to many variables, depending 
upon the city organization. Close coopera- 
tion between the board, the librarian and 
the city finance department and an open- 
minded understanding of each other's 
requirements and objectives should bring 
about a method suitable to all and will 
save the library board from endless detail. 


With respect to funds, it should be kept 
in mind that inflation affects the libraries 
in the same manner that it affects other 
businesses or activities. Many libraries 
are probably experiencing difficulty at the 
present time in meeting their programs 
and requirements. If so, a concerted drive 
should probably be put forth to provide 
adequate funds. In these cases of inade- 
quate funds, it is recommended that such 
libraries compare their income on the basis 
of cents per $100 assessed valuation with 
other libraries of similar size and service 
requirement and make plans to meet their 
needs. 


Public Relations 


Probably one of the most important 
responsibilities of a board of library 
trustees is that of establishing good public 
relations. Public relations, of course, are 
like personal reputations. Neither good 
relations nor a good reputation can be 
acquired overnight. They must be built 
over the years. If the public thinks poorly 
of your library, it’s going to take a great 
deal of doing to change such thoughts. 
Careful analysis of policy and library serv- 
ice is required to determine the effect 
upon public relations. This analysis is 
the responsibility of the board. The or- 

(Trustees . . . Page 124) 





Will It Take 
A MAN FROM MARS? 


BY SUE DENIM 


THE HouR was midnight 

when Liz Librarian laid 

aside her copy of the pro- 

posed standards for Califor- 

nia libraries, and sighing, 

started to make some order 

out of the chaos on her 

desk. “Just more words, as 

far as we're concerned,” 

she thought. “Those ideas 

are OK for big places like “. , just sat there on the floor absorbing the flow of 
Los Angeles, but when we words .. .” 

can’t even afford to hire a 

cataloger, how can they ever expect us to do all those other things? I can just see 
our board turning this library into a branch for some bigger county. We may be 
small, but we know what our people want, and no bigger place is going to tell us 
what we want, or when we can get it.” 

Wearily she began to arrange the catalog cards she had typed earlier in the 
evening. This was a job she always hated, but always had to do after hours, because 
there never seemed to be a chance to concentrate during office hours. “Adams, 
Batchelor, Campbell,” she alphabeted, and then the card for “Come and Get It” 
slipped to the floor. 

It must have been the 14th edition of Dewey that toppled on her head (they'd 
never been able to afferd a later one) and for a moment the room was spinning 
crazily. The next thing she knew she was lying on the floor gazing at a pair of what 
seemed to be legs encased in a space suit. Startled, she sat up, then wished she 
hadn’t, for the thing in the space suit couldn’t be, but there it was, all four of its 
arms, with claw like extremities, flipping through the cards in her catalog. Its 
plastic encased head seemed intelligent, and the aerial like antenna glowed dimly as 
with no audible means of communicating, the creature started a conversation. 

“This, I suppose, is your catalog. It resembles some we have in our museums of 
antiquity. But, let’s get acquainted. I’m Esseff, assistant to the director of Martian 


Ed. Note: A prolonged search to locate the author of this article has been fruitless. The manuscript 
arrived on the editor's desk on the same day flying saucers were seen hovering over the Pomona 
area. A few grains of red earth, our only terrestrial clue, have been tentatively identified as having 
originated in the Redding quadrangle. There is an unconfirmed rumor that a librarian in that 
vicinity has been found buried in the science fiction section of a small rural library. 
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libraries. For some time now Mars has 
been conducting a survey of earth’s in- 
stitutions, with the idea of determining 
just which ones are worth preserving if, 
and when, we decide to annex you. It 
would be for your own good, you know; 
progress, protection from the other 
planets, and that kind of thing. My assign- 
ment was to see if earth’s libraries are 
showing any promise of future value. If 
so, when we arrive we'll assist you in your 
progress, if not —the institution will be 
abolished. Usually we remain invisible, 
and just observe. But I guess I’m like 
librarians every place—we do enjoy getting 
together and discussing each other’s plans 
and problems. Hope I didn’t disturb 
things too much when I came in. It took 
a bit of dimensional disturbance to mate- 
rialize inside this room. How’s your 
head?” 

Liz started the conventional “Better, 
thanks” but then she realized her visitor 
had already known what she would say 
as soon as she had thought it. So she 
just sat there on the floor absorbing the 
flow of words that came to her, and letting 
her visitor read her thoughts before she 
could even realize that she had formed 
them. 

“So this is your ‘catalog. How quaint, 
still on cards! For one thing, we'll defi- 
nitely replace this with our idea machines. 
Wonderful, when the sorting machines 
work properly. You sit in front of a 
viewer, and state what you want in the 
way of material. The machine picks up 
the key words—runs them through a 
sorter, and comes up with suggestions of 
material to ask for. Usually they work 
fine, but once in awhile we get such a 
run on “horses and dogs” that the grooves 
get worn down, and that’s all that will 
show up in the suggestion viewer. Maybe 
the old card catalog wasn’t so bad after 
all. I know, I’ve heard that people always 
complained that they couldn’t find any- 
thing—but they still do, only now they are 
sure the machines are out of order. 

“But this—does it list all the books 
you have to offer your patrons? Oh, the 
State Library; but their resources come 
to you only as requested by individuals. 
Wouldn’t you like to be able to have more 
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good, current material sitting around for 
your people to see? Money? That’s right, 
I have heard of it—root of all evil, | 
recall. But that shouldn’t stop you. Don’t 
you have neighboring libraries that are 
buying, too? Couldn’t you get together 
with some of them and do selective buy 
ing? Then you could exchange on small 
collections. Since none of you can afford 
to buy all the important titles you could 
share on them. Books would get much 
more use that way, too. 


“And speaking of buying. I’ve done a 
bit of unmaterialized observing in other 
small libraries in this state, and you all 
seem to have a kind of mental block 
whenever cooperative buying and process- 
ing of materials is suggested. Certainly 
it is going to take some careful planning 
and thinking through, but its about time 
someone started doing -that planning. 
Your greater discounts would bring you 
in about eighty additional dollars for every 
thousand you spent. What if your patrons 
did complain that they didn’t get every 
best seller hot off the press? You could 
point out to them how many more books 
you could buy. And what if you don’t 
process your books just exactly like your 
neighbor does? A few hours of talking 
things over and you could all arrive at 
uniform practices for the major items. I 
know, it seems like a big step, and you 
don’t know just how to take it, but 
wouldn’t you enjoy being relieved of all 
this detail of making cards? Isn’t it time 
your state library association or your state 
library itself had a committee to work out 
details of such a program? I can just see 
it—and I sense that you are visualizing it, 
too. Dozens of you librarians, each with 
your small book budget, assembled at one 
place to hear about new books and make 
up your orders. Then all of your books 
arriving at this place where they are cata- 
loged—(even you earth people have good 
methods for duplicating cards). Then, 
cataloged and processed your books 
would be sent out to you. I know you’ve 
always prided yourself on quick service 
on new books. But there are other pos- 
sibilities of service you may be overlook- 
ing. Without your cataloging burden you 
could spend more time and energy with 
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your patrons. Wouldn’t they all profit 
more by the time you could spend with 
them, than a few do now by having 
a chance to snatch a best seller from 
your shelves the very day it appears in 
the local book store?” 

Esseff’s antennae were now glowing a 
fiery red—and evidently Liz’s face ex- 
pressed her feeling of having been under 
bombardment for the past few minutes. 
“I’m sorry, I shouldn’t push you so” he 
apologized, and rested two of his claw- 
hands on the desk, while the other two 
did things to the dials and valves on 
his space helmet. There was a moment of 
peaceful blankness, and then an exclama- 
tion from her visitor. “By all the star dust 
in space, I’m sorry! Look what I’ve done, 
I put my hand down in your ink pad, and 
then on this nice clean blotter, and I’ve 
smeared it. It’s nice of you not to make 
a fuss—you know, this reminds me of 
something new we've just started trying 
out on Mars. 

“Do you have trouble with overdues? 
I thought so—and believe me—at your 
stage of development there’s not going to 
be much you can do about it. But we 
think we’re on the way to solving the 
problem. Electronics! As each days mate- 
rials are charged to the borrower they are 
brushed with a radio active paint that is 
sensitive to only one wave length. Now on 
the day that book becomes overdue we 
start broadcasting on that wave length 
and the book starts giving out a shrill 
high humming sound—and doesn’t stop 
until it is returned and sent through the 
deactivator. We’re really quite delighted 
over this trick we are playing on our 
careless patrons.” 


“But back to your set-up. I see you have 
a nice collection of children’s books over 
there, but they’re not much used. No chil- 
dren’s librarian? Can’t afford one—there’s 
that money angle again — and maybe 
you're right; in a place of this size you 
couldn’t justify spending so much. of 
your salary budget on one group. But how 
about that neighboring county, again? 
How about the two of you splitting the 
salary? You have about the same popu- 
lation. There are several ways you might 
arrange it—either each of you pay half the 
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salary, or one of you pay it and the other 
contract for service. Then you could divide 
the time so the librarian spent alternate 
weeks, or months or even longer periods 
in each county. She could act as sort of a 
promoter—getting the programs going in 
each small library, then moving on to an- 
other. Yes, there would be extra travel 
expense, and it would mean that you'd 
have to have just the right person for the 
job, but if there aren’t young librarians 
interested in a challenging job such as 
that—well, then it’s time we Martians 
stepped in! 

“Now, don’t get all upset—I wasn’t 
threatening. Really, you know I’m trying 
to be helpful. We went through all these 
problems so very long ago that the answers 
seem simple to me. I know it all seems 
big and difficult, and it will be difficult, 
but aren’t the most valuable things always 
the things you have to struggle to attain. 
And you won't do it all over-night. We 
didn’t, and we aren’t perfect yet by a 
long long way, but unless you keep trying 
you don’t grow, and if you don’t grow 
you don’t just stand still any more than a 
tree does, you begin to decay at the roots. 
Then when adverse winds start blowing 
you’re the first to topple. 

“Hm, getting poetic, wasn’t I— but 
they’ve always told me I should be a mis- 
sionary—guess that’s why I was interested 
in making this survey—I hoped I could 
do some good. And just now I heard you 
thinking of all the other things you 
haven’t been able to do. That’s a good 
sign. Keep it up.” 

“Ah—films, your thinking. They’re so 
expensive. There are film circuits you say? 
Why not join one? Well, yes, I suppose 
five or six hundred dollars a year is quite 
a bit to put into a circuit when there are 
no more people than you have in your 
area. Couldn’t justify that expense. I’m 
wondering—how about four or five of you 
right around this neighborhood—counties 
I mean—getting together and subscrib- 
ing as a unit—then having the films 
shipped to one of you who would take on 
the job of distributing them within the 
region. You don’t know if the original 
members of the circuit would consider it? 
Wouldn’t they even let you in on borrow- 
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ing some of their older films? Don’t be 
timid. The least you could do is to ask 
them. Or, if you weren’t sure how films 
would work out here what’s wrong with 
borrowing a few from your extension 
service? Pay for them out of book funds 
if you have to, it would only mean a few 
books less this year. And as for a projector 
—TI can’t imagine not having one, but then 
there’ve been plenty of things I’ve had a 
hard time imagining on this trip. If you 
have a local photography shop you could 
probably arrange to rent the machine, 
and even an operator if you tried, Get 
some local service group to sponsor the 
film forums—and you’re on your way.” 

“And that reminds me of something 
else we are experimenting with on Mars. 
But, no, I guess you couldn’t even begin to 
grasp the possibilities of I.I.I.; that’s In- 
stantaneous Interplanetary Information, so 
we won't go into that. 

“In fact, so far I haven’t found much 
evidence that there is much progressive 
activity going on. I’m really somewhat dis- 
couraged, because I had hoped we'd be 
able to show that small local units, as well 
as the larger units can serve their patrons 
in a modern way. But I don’t know that 
I cari. I’ve sensed so much feeling—not 
exactly of satisfaction with things as they 
are—but of lack of vision of what could 
be. If only I could find something to 
assure me that you are not standing still; 
that you do have goals . 

“A blue covered pamphlet, you say? 
This one? News Notes of California Li- 
braries; Special issue: California Library 
Standards?” 

Esseff snatched the pamphlet from the 
desk and for a moment a dull blue glow 
circled his plastic helmet. 

“Why haven’t I known of this before? 
It’s just what I’ve been seeking—a kind 
of travel guide, pointing the way for all 
of you; nothing impossible or unreason- 
able—and the way left open for achieving 
your goals by various methods. Now why 
have I wasted your time with all this 
boasting of what we’ve found out. It’s all 
here, and if you'll use it you’re on your 
way. You don’t even have to wait for the 
right moment. Right now you can begin 
applying standards for separation of pro- 
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fessional and clerical duties, for analyzing 
the facilities you offer and could offer. 


“I see this document is quite new and 
of course you should be excused for not 
h-ving put it into practice yet. But in my 
report to headquarters I’m going to sug 
gest we withhold judgment on all of you 
until you’ve hed time to get going. 

“Get going! Well that’s what I'd better 
be doing. You look exhausted, and I can’t 
wait to get back with this—may I take 
this News Notes with me? Now don’t 
get frightened when things start whirling 
again — nothing will be permanently 
disturbed. 


* * * 


The constant ringing, Liz realized a 
few minutes later, was not in her head— 
it was the telephone. Her family, ready 
long ago to drive by the library and take 
her home, was worried, ‘but accepted her 
explanation that she must have fallen 
asleep. Waiting for them she resumed her 
interrupted task of straightening her desk. 
But she was still sitting there, staring at 
a fresh clawlike smear of purple ink on 
her blotter when her family drove up and 
sounded the car horn. 

She never did locate that particular copy 
of the California News Notes! 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ACQUISITION SURVEY 


GoInc ON THE assumption that the 
avowed educational objective of the 
American public library can only be 
achieved if the library acquires the im- 
portant and significant books as they are 
published, a list of the “good” and 
“notable” books published in the last 
twenty years has been prepared for check- 
ing with public library catalogs. The list, 
containing 1,209 fiction and non-fiction 
titles, will be sent, in duplicate, to any 
public library in California able to devote 
approximately six hours checking time to 
the job. The duplicate copy may be 
retained by the checking library. For 
copies of the list, write to: Professor 
LeRoy C. Merritt, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 





Why Have A College Library? 


Many THIncs have been said about a 
college library, and almost everyone who 
has attended a college has a warm spot in 
his or her heart for it. It was a place to 
meet, study, work, or sleep. All of our 
friends went there for one reason or 
another, but how many of us had a feeling 
that the library is the center of the 
institution? Today on many college 
campuses the library is the hub of the 
institutional wheel. It has become the 
service area for students and faculty alike. 


In many institutions the library and the 
library staff have been called on to min- 
ister to the whole program, curricular and 
extracurricular. This is particularly true 
at Mt. San Antonio Junior College. All 
these services such as reference materials, 
books, periodicals, films, slides, phono- 
graph records, and other aids for teaching 
are included in the collection. Naturally, 
we do not include such equipment as 
lathes, skeletons, test tubes, transits, or 
agricultural equipment in the library, but 
when a teacher needs teaching aids he or 
she thinks of the library. 


One might ask—how did this devel- 
opment in the library come about? That 
is an interesting story and one that is 
common to many institutions—we are by 
no means unique. 


When the college was established in 
1946 and we were employing the faculty, 
one of the first employees was the 
librarian. She faced a Herculean task 
with no library building or books. We 
got together the faculty as they came and 
sat down with them to face our problem. 
What did we want that we could get? 


Editor's Note: Mr. Edinger is Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Instruction at Mt. San 
Antonio College, one of California's most unique 
institutions of higher learning. An article by Miss 
Harriet Genung, College Librarian, will appear 
in the March issue-of CL and will demonstrate 
the “Library Centerness’ of this college’s pro- 
gram, particularly in the field of audio-visual 
instruction. 


BY OSCAR H. EDINGER, 


With very limited finances, these deci- 
sions had to be made with extreme care. 
The solution arrived at was one of co- 
operation. The curriculum supervisor, 
the librarian, the deans, and the faculty 
evaluated the situation. Then as depart- 
mental committees, they began to select 
the materials needed. They also recog- 
nized the values of audio-visual materials 
and equipment which naturally came 
under the library. Not only did materials 
such as films and records center here, 
but also the projectors, recorders, and 
record players became the property of 
the library, because we had to share 
equipment too scarce to go around. Also, 
from an administrative point of view, 
there would be someone to act as custo- 
dian to see that this equipment was given 
maximum use, care, and service. 


College faculties who have this sort 
of arrangement have accepted this new 
type of service and have enriched their 
teaching many fold. 

The librarian has assumed a new role. 
He or she is now a member of each 
department and while not interested in 
all the business in the departments, the 
librarian is very much interested in assist- 
ing with the over-all learning situation. 
She is frequently called on to suggest 
materials which may be used in de- 
veloping or refining courses. She keeps 
in touch with the needs of the teachers 
in the department, and when she picks 
up ideas, new books, periodicals, films, 
records, or anything which may cross her 
desk, she passes this information on to the 
proper person. This is a two-way street— 
Faculty members feel they have a part in 
the library; they serve as members on the 
various committees of the library, and 
they feel that the library is partly their 
responsibility and accept this with all the 
enthusiasm which they put into their 
teaching. Libraries are no longer simply 
the repository for books, and the librarian 
is not merely the keeper of the books. 
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In many institutions library orientation 
is an integral part of the college. It may 
be handled by the library staff, counsel- 
ors, teachers, or a combination of the 
three. The important thing is that every- 
one on the campus now recognizes the 
need for all students to be able to use 
and recognize the help possible from the 
library. Various methods are used to bring 
this to the attention of the students; it 
is no longer a passive experience. This 
program used to consist of a lecture and 
a “trip through the library” with its 
several areas pointed out. Now, after 
having had the use of the library pointed 
out to them, students are given some sort 
of a problem to solve, the solving of 
which will bring the student into direct 
contact with his own particular field of 
interest. Of course, this implies that the 
librarian and the instructor have selected 
and placed in the library materials for 
use in these courses, and that a student 
will find the materials he will need in 
solving his problem. 

Sometime or other, we as administra- 
tors, must face the problem that these 
things do not just happen, because our 
librarian and staff, together with our 
faculty, do their share. It takes a budget 
which provides enough money to do these 
things, or they cannot be done. Nothing 
is as discouraging or as frustrating as for 
a student to go to the library, after a fine 
build up on services, to find that his par- 
ticular problem cannot be solved because 
of a lack of materials. This same ex- 
perience is true of the faculty and library 
staff when they plan courses, examine 
materials, or work on a program, only 
to find that the money available will not 
go around, and their work is temporarily 
wasted. Lastly, if certain amounts of 
materials are purchased, but the staff is 
inadequate to care for, or make these 
materials available, we then have failed. 
The up-to-the-minute teacher is trying 
his level best to do the best job he can. 
He expects the library to keep pace. They 
also have a responsibility to see that the 
library gets the necessary financial help 
so that they may make use of it to the 
fullest. The faculty cannot continually 
expect increased services without contin- 
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uing to cooperate and work in their 
very important areas. 


A faculty member, a student, even an 
administrator becomes more and more 
dependent upon the library as the services 
which the library has to offer increase. 
Even the students who graduate will 
come back to make use of these services 


One of the largest contributions a 
library can make is to help set a pattern 
of behavior for the campus. Practically 
all of the students use the library at 
some time; and if the library is admin- 
istered in such a way that this experience 
will be a pleasant one, expecting an 
attitude of respect for the rights of 
others, then this is no small contribution 
to the life and experience of a student. 


There is a very old and venerable 
institution in our area upon whose gates 
is inscribed, “Let only the eager, thought- 
ful, and reverent enter here.” We would 
all like to have this as our objective for 
our libraries, and with the coming of 
the new philosophy of the library we 
may come closer and closer to accom- 
plishing it. 

Thus, the library, as the administrator 
looks at it, serves the institution in a 
material way in lending a hand in our 
cooperative spirit. As a college is operated 
to educate, and as we know attitudes 
are very important, we now have enlisted 
a single force to implement this intangible 
thing that we all work so hard to ac- 
complish. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Hamill, Los Angeles City Librarian, 
has been appointed to represent CLA on 
the Advisory Board of Station KTHE, 
Channel 28, which is located in the Allan 
Hancock Foundation at USC. This is the 
first educational non-commercial television 
station in Southern California, and is the 
result of planning which has been going 
on since 1948. KTHE is expected to go 
into operation within the very near future, 
since its organization and technical facili- 
ties are now complete. 
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LIBRARY WEEK: 1954 


THERE EXIsTs among California librarians 
a certain expansiveness which implies to 
all of us that if something is good for 
one, it must be good for everyone. In- 
evitably, then, when one library or another 
has tried a promotional activity in the 
community, someone else must try it, and 
probably enlarge on it and improve it. 
We spread the good word, and help and 
encourage each other. 

At the CLA meeting in San Francisco 
in October, 1951, it was proposed that 
the whole state join in the plan for Library 
Week, March 10-16, 1952, and thus our 
first California Library Week came to be. 
Much of the promotion material prepared 
in the form of a mimeographed booklet 
was used by libraries all over the state, 
with adaptations and additions according 
to locality. 

Reports which came in from the Li- 
braries throughout the state indicated that 
the first California Library Week was an 
outstanding success. 

The second annual California Library 
Week was anxiously awaited by those 
libraries participating. In March of 1953, all 
of the State was flooded with theme 
posters, newspaper releases and radio spots 
provided by an active committee. This 
time, additional material was provided in 
the now familiar orange “Publicity Pack- 
age,” which was rich in ideas, suggestions 
and factual material of general use for 
all libraries. Mrs. Van Dussen, Fresno 
County Librarian was the Chairman of 
the committee, which did such a com- 
mendable job in putting California 
Library Week through a difficult second 
year. 


Ed. Note: As chairman of the California Library 


Week committee, Mrs. Koolwyk gives us a 
preview of the extensive 1954 Library Week 
plans. Her committee includes Katherine Chastain, 
Harriet Collopy, Rosalie Smith, Natalie Edwin, 
and Anne Farrell. 


BY LOIS KOOLWYK 


In answer to questionnaires sent out last 
Spring, an evaluation of Library Week 
was developed by Howard Samuelson, 
of the Library Week Committee, in his 
article in the California Librarian for 
September 1953. Also, the new committee 
used the answers received in the question- 
naire, as guide-posts for planning material 
for the 1954 celebration. The results will 
soon be in your hands, for use as your 
initiative and imagination dictate —to 
make this the best California Library 
Week of all. 

A hint of things to come was contained 
in the order sheets which we hope each 
and every one of you have received and 
returned filled with your needs. With so 
much fine material in the Publicity Pack- 
age, it was agreed by the majority of 
librarians and the committee that this 
need not be completely redone. Following 
this suggestion, this year’s committee went 
to work, adding to the package the items 
which seemed most in demand: radio 
spots, press releases, feature articles, news- 
paper fillers; in addition, sections on the 
use of audio-visual materials and sources, 
ideas for use by children’s and school 
librarians, activities for Friends of Librar- 
ies groups, career recruiting suggestions 
and ideas and case studies from other 
libraries, including programs and drama- 
tizations. 

Besides the added materials in the 
Publicity Package, other types of promo- 
tion were suggested by librarians. It was 
impossible for the committee to provide 
all of the media desired, but some items 
were considered; the rest, were left to 
future committees. Besides the newspaper 
mats of the theme poster, and the poster 
itself, the committee is also prepared to 
provide (if there is enough demand), 24- 
sheet reproductions of the theme poster 
for use on out-door billboards, and a one- 
minute, 100 ft. movie trailer, 35mm with 
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sound, appropriate to the Week, and of 
use by any library in any community in 
California. Other materials such as book- 
marks, letterhead paper (with reproduc- 
tion of theme poster in three colors), and 
gummed stamps of the poster will also be 
available. The committee is planning to 
have flyers sent out in utilities bills during 
February and March. So much for the 
preliminary planning! 

All of this material, which California 
librarians have ordered, should be in the 
mails no later than early February. This 
will give time for planning, and the dis- 
tribution of materials to scattered branches 
and remote areas. 

This year, again, we are especially con- 
tacting school libraries in the hope that 
they will join in this Library Week of 
“Something for Everyone.” It was gratify- 
ing to note how many, especially the 
secondary schools, joined in the celebra- 
tion last year. 

Yes, the theme this year is again 
“Something for Everyone at your Li- 
brary.” Many Librarians seemed to feel 
that it still had untried values, and voted 
to keep it for another year, with the sug- 
gestion that subsidiary slogans be used 
with it. These, we left to the individual 
library to plan, sifce more specific details 
would make demands on special book 
collections. 

An effective and successful “Week” can 
be accomplished best by the close coopera- 
tion between all library units of an area. 
In this way, duplication of material and 
effort can be avoided. Last year, some 
libraries found themselves releasing spot 
announcements which had already been 
given to the radio station by another, 
neighboring library. This type of double 
effort can be eliminated, if libraries will 
get together on their planning. 

In using the material supplied by the 
committee, we suggest that the secret of 
real success, besides the cooperation al- 
ready mentioned, is in the preliminary 
planning of how to use the various items 
and media. Advanced planning with local 
radio stations and newspapers is essential. 
In the case of newspapers, this is especially 
important, since many papers like to use 


local pictures, with or in place of the 
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mat of the theme poster. This comment 
appeared on many of our questionnarics, 
and is worthy of consideration. With radio 
programs, timing is important, if the 
longer productions such as book talks or 
dramatizations are to be used. For those 
who are fortunate enough to have bill- 
boards available, through the public serv- 
ice courtesies of these companies, it is 
necessary to make preliminary arrange- 
ments at least two or three months 

advance, since their space and time is 
nearly always booked solid. A check with 
your local theaters for use of the movie 
trailer would have to be made before 
ordering the film, but should be rechecked 
a few weeks in advance, for final con- 
firmation and arrangements. It is possible 
that these film strips could be used by 
television stations, also, but this should 
be carefully investigated, since they might 
have to be refilmed on 16mm for TV. 

A study of the theme poster will sug- 
gest many ways of displaying, not only the 
obvious suggestions in the pictures, but 
also of tying in related and extended 
services which the library may have to 
offer. This was one of the things which 
the committee especially liked about the 
poster selected. The format seems to make 
possible an innumerable number of varia- 
tions and additions to the general theme. 
Its design is especially adapted for use as 
a center, around which subsidiary displays 
can be built. Displays outside the library 
are very important. 

For those libraries that find time and 
means, the direct mail method of promo- 
tion is wonderful. Not only is it worth- 
while to contact groups of all kinds, with 
a special invitation-letter! to visit the li- 
brary, but also, letters to individuals are 
very rewarding. Prominent citizens who 
have not used the library, can be singled 
out for this, and perhaps an especially 
pertinent book title or two be suggested, 
which will lure them into the fold. For 
these letters, we suggest using the letter- 
head paper which is being provided this 
year. It will have a three-color reproduc- 
tion of the theme poster at the top, and 
should be very effective. 

As for the many ideas and suggestions 

(Library Week . . . Page 128) 





HOW TO BURN A BOOK 


BooK BURNING is a charming old cus- 
tom, hallowed by antiquity. It has been 
practiced for centuries by fascists, com- 
munists, atheists, school children, rival 
authors, and tired librarians. Like every- 
thing of importance since the invention 
of the cloak and the shroud, its origins 
are cloaked in mystery and shrouded in 
secrecy. Some scholars believe that the 
first instance of book burning occurred in 
the Middle Ages, when a monk was 
trying to illuminate a manuscript. All are 
agreed that book burning was almost non- 
existent during the period when books 
were made of stone. With the coming 
of papyrus, book burning made a long 
stride forward. 

One of the most famous literary refer- 
ences to book burning occurs in Shakes- 
peare. In The Tempest (Act III, scene ii), 
Caliban gives the following helpful advice 


to his fellow conspirators when they are 
plotting to overcome Prospero: 


tis a 


Why, as I told thee, 


custom with him 


I’ the afternoon to sleep: there 


thou mayst brain him, 
Having first seized his books; or 
with a log 


Batter his skull, or paunch him with 
a stake, 


Or cut his wezand with thy knife. 
Remember, 


First to possess his books; for with- 
out them 


Ed. Note: CL scores a FIRST by printing here- 
with this version of Richard Armour’s address 
to the Wisconsin Library School Alumni given 
at their ALA reunion last June. Author of 
many serious works as well as the humorous 
verse for which he is justly famous, you wi!l 
recall Mr. Armour’s address at last year’s CLA 
Annual Banquet when he quoted from his best 
seller “tr ALL STARTED WITH COLUMBUs.” AS 
professor of English on the faculty of Scripps 
College in Claremont, Mr. Armour is one of 
California’s most popular writers. 


BY RICHARD ARMOUR 


He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath 
not 

One spirit to command: they all 
do hate him 


As rootedly as I. 
books... 


Burn but his 


Since this custom is so ancient and has 
been practiced so continuously, it might 
seem strange that there is need at this 
time for instruction as to how to burn a 
book. The need, however, is not only 
real but urgent. Many of those currently 
engaged in book burning are not them- 
selves readers or possessors of books, 
and thus are unable to cope effectively 
with the destruction of these unfamiliar 
objects. For those who are able to read, 
it is hoped that these instructions will 


be found helpful. 


Unless the fire has already been brought 
to an extremely high temperature, it is 
not advisable to burn a book whole. The 
first step is to remove the binding, which 
is the outer part and has very little print- 
ing on it. If this should happen to be 
buckram or leather, it may be necessary 
to pour gasoline upon it to increase its 
inammability. (These instructions may 
be ignored if the book—as there is an 
increasingly good chance will be the case 
—has a paper binding. Moreover, the 
book burner may wish to spare such 
bindings out of deference for the women 
who are depicted upon them.) 


Once the binding is removed, the 
book’s pages should be taken out a few 
at a time. If the pages have been cun- 
ningly stitched together, instead of glued, 
this may be a laborious process, but one 
well worth the effort. Fifty or a hundred 
pages fastened together will be found to 
burn with exasperating slowness, and the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of 
gasoline may be required. On the other 
hand, five or ten pages will burn quite 
rapidly. Although it may take a little 
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more time at first, removal of the pages 
one by one will pay off in the end. Each 
individual page will burn quickly, give 
off a lovely flame, and leave almost no 
ash. The page-by-page method of book 
burning is strongly recommended. 

Where to burn books is a matter of 
individual preference. Some experienced 
book burners report that they use an or- 
dinary fireplace or backyard incinerator 
with good effect. Although less efficient 
than wood, coal, or peat, books make a 
bright flame and will warm a small room 
if the fire is fed continuously. Except for 
books bound in morocco and calf, they do 
not leave clinkers. For cooking, and es- 
pecially for use in the barbecue pit, books 
are of convenient size but have certain 
serious drawbacks. They give off an un- 
steady heat and lack the lingering glow of 
charcoal. In an emergency, however, they 
will serve the purpose. 

An increasingly popular place for book 
burning is the middle of a street, or, 
even better, a town square. This makes 
possible the burning of a larger number 
of books at one time, and the fire may 
become intense enough for the burning 
of whole books, thus eliminating the 
necessity of the painstaking separation of 
pages referred to above. Another advan- 
tage is that this type of burning can be 
watched by a large number of towns- 
people and can become something of a 
social event. Community sings often de- 
velop spontaneously on such occasions, 
and many persons stay late to reminisce 
about other book burnings and to tell 
stories by the waning fire. It is well to 
watch the direction of the wind, and to 
have fire apparatus nearby in case the 
blaze should get out of hand. It is also 
foresighted to engage additional street 
cleaners to sweep up the ashes and par- 
tially burnt bindings the next day. Some 
towns have returned a handsome profit 
by selling the concession for refreshments, 
souvenirs, and other items likely to be 
desired by the crowd of onlookers. 

Since the invention of printing, book 
burning has lagged seriously behind book 
production. Suggestions have recently 
been offered from all sides, especially the 
left side and the right side, as to how 
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to close this dangerous gap. Burning the 
individual book is slow and toilsome, an¢ 
many scores and even hundreds of copic 
of a book may be produced while hali a 
dozen copies are being burned. One 
proposal, under serious consideration in 
some quarters, is to burn libraries instead 
of books. Another plan envisages burning 
publishing houses. 


In this brief treatment of the sub’ 
there is no space to discuss in detail the 
merits of these various proposals. The 
burning of individual books has an 
element of sport in it, and permits a 
considerable amount of what is known 
as audience participation. The burning 
of libraries is a large-scale, practical 
solution to the problem, and the result- 
ing conflagrations would, it is admitted, 
be spectacular. The burning of publishing 
houses is an admirable idea, although 
since most publishing houses are in New 
York City, persons in other parts of the 
country would have to be content with 
watching the blazes over television. 

The simplest and most efficient method, 
and one that would afford a great deal 
of pleasure to a large number of persons, 
seems to us to have been overlooked by 
the specialists in this field. It would get 
even closer to the source, would be 
nation-wide, and would be without 
hazards or ill effects. It is so obvious 
that we wonder it has not gained general 
acceptance long before this. Why not burn 
authors? We are confident that, now that 
this has been proposed, the delightful 
simplicity of the method will be apparent 
to everyone. Author-burning is likely to 
become widespread, and it is hoped that 
the authors themselves will enter in 
wholeheartedly. It may be the gréatest 
thing since Gutenberg. 


The September-October issue of the 
Library News Bulletin published by 
Washington State Library is an outstand- 
ing number on Audio-visual services in 
that area. A complete resume of the pro- 
gram in the state along with cost figures, 
etc., is included in a timely and valuable 
aumber of importance to all librarians 
interested in audio-visual developments. 
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Not “Keeping Up With” 
But Passing the Joneses! 


WHEN THE March 1953 California Librar- 
‘m had made the rounds of our small 

4 the combustion was nearly spontan- 

us. Not one, but three staff members felt 
a reply was absolutely essential. None of 
us was present at the recent C.L.A. meet- 
ing to which Mrs. Wright refers in her 
opening paragraph, and the fact that we 
are not all agreed on the occasion and 
main focus of her attack is evidenced by 
the varied character of the replies. All of 
us, however, felt that something needed to 
be said in rebuttal to her article and here 
it is. 

In spite of the quite different reactions 
of the staff, through all three of the replies 
runs the persistent notion that not only 
should we “keep up with the Joneses” 
(if by Joneses Mrs. Wright referred to our 
brothers in medicine, the sciences, and the 
law), but that we should pass them— 
pass them that is, in respect to the depth 
and breadth .of our knowledge, the 
adequacy of our technical training, the 
helpfulness and efficiency of our services, 
the richness of our professional fellowship, 
and the intensity of our concern for the 
welfare of mankind. 

Mrs. Everett is College Librarian, Mr. 
Galloway is Order Librarian and head of 


the Department of Technical Processes, - 


Mrs. Maloy is Head Cataloger, and Mr. 
Bloom is Reference and Circulation 
Librarian. 


(Mrs.) Helen A. Everett and Richard 
Dean Galloway: 

Myths of librarianship do exist, but we 
don’t like to think of them. In fact, they 
are seldom repeated by ‘librarians. Just 
when we think that they are dead and 
—[€—[€—=—=—_=—=[—=—===<=$=$=<<>$=SS=S=SS={={=_>~{xK=E{—j~ ~———— _ === 
Ed. Note: Edited by William W. Haverstock, 
Assistant Catalog Librarian at Humbolt State 
College, this symposium is a reply to Helen 
O'Connor Wright's provocative “Must We Keep 
Up with the Joneses” which appeared in the 
March issue of CL. Join this free-for-all by send- 
ing the editor your opinions by January 10. 


A SYMPOSIUM 


forgotten, someone has to bring them up 
again to plague us until they can be ex- 
ploded once more. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Wright has resurrected them again. 

In her article there is a nostalgia for the 
good old days when a librarian didn’t 
have to “struggle with Administration, 
Mechanization, Personnel and Public Re- 
lations in capital letters.” It is quite 
natural that this backward look would 
uncover the old myths. 

Myth Number One is that a love of 
books and people is all that one needs to 
be a librarian. Of course these qualities 
are necessary, but, by themselves, they are 
not enough. Most of our patrons have this 
much. What we need in addition is the 
knowledge of books and libraries and 
their methods of organization. 

Myth Number Two is that scholarly 
pursuits are not practical, especially for 
librarians. Mrs. Wright says that such 
pursuits are downright harmful because 
they “lead to frustration and a sense of 
inferiority” when the ideas so gained can- 
not be applied adequately in existing 
situations. Surely this is like saying that 
ignorance is bliss. Doesn’t the knowledge 
have to be obtained before the existing 
situation can be changed? Furthermore 
Mrs. Wright states categorically that 
librarians can never be scholars. The term 
“scholar” is defined in Funk and Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, in this sense, as “one distin- 
guished for the pursuit and possession of 
knowledge; a person of high attainments; 
one versed in one or more branches of 
learning.” It would not be too much to 
venture that there are some of these in our 
profession today, and that they serve better 
because of their attainments. 

Myth Number Three is that library sci- 
ence should not be compared with other 
sciences and professions. “ . . . We have 
lost our natural pride in our profession 
and have been driven to compare it with 
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the fields of medicine, law and science,” 
Mrs. Wright regrets. “We have 
developed a library school curriculum 
pegged to that of the law or medical 
school. We have blown up far beyond 
normal size the significance of our ‘li- 
brary science’ ” This she attributes 
to vanity. But is it not more vain to stand 
aloof from comparison with other pro- 
fessions when such comparison provides 
constructive self-criticism for the improve- 
ment of our science? Especially when this, 
in turn, will enable us to demand ade- 
quate compensation for our efforts. It 
should be noted that, when library science 
is compared with the other professions, the 
uneven quality of training of librarians is 
quite apparent. 

While it may be granted that the custo- 
dians of some small libraries do not need 
all of the academic and professional train- 
ing offered by a Type I Library School, 
it should also be recognized that the 
librarians of larger and more specialized 
libraries do need all of the professional 
background that they can get. College 
and university librarians must have the 


same degree of academic and professional 
background as the academic faculty to 


fulfill their functions as a “service group” 
in their institutions. Also the fight to win 
genuine faculty status for college and uni- 
versity librarians depends upon academic 
and professional training. It is therefore 
disconcerting to find a “member of our 
own profession scoffing at our professional 
education and undermining our _hard- 
earned professional status. 


There are many types of library posi- 
tions and the librarians needed to fill 
these positions cannot all be cast into one 
mold. If the public librarians feel that 
they do not need the academic training 
that is now available, they should state 
their case without using the general term 
“librarians.” It is the misuse of the general 
term that gives rise to myths. 


(Mrs.) Miriam C. Maloy: 

Surely everyone agrees with Mrs. 
Wright that we want more talent and less 
mediocrity in our profession. That is just 
why we have long been striving for 
recognition of our profession as a scholarly 
one and building up (please, not “blowing 
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up”) the library school curriculum. No 
doubt there are still many librarians 
stepping directly from the “academic 
atmosphere” into library work where they 
must perform certain clerical functions. 
But, mechanization, better personnel prac- 
tice—and yes, scholarly research in the 
library schools, all of which Mrs. Wright 
seems to depiore—are constantly cutting 
down the amount of time the librarians 
must spend on the routine aspects. 


It is also well known that the library 
school graduate may go into some line 
of work where he seems to have little 
chance to use some of the knowledge he 
gained in library school. But, education 
for librarianship has been built on the 
premise that one must have a sound and 
thorough background of general profes- 
sional training before one can choose one’s 
specialty. Shouldn’t the, junior professional 
in a public library be aware of the con- 
tributions John Cotton Dana made to our 
profession, whether or not he himself ever 
works in a business branch, or ever 
handles vertical file material? And who is 
to say that the lowliest junior professional 
may not eventually contribute his talents 
to many different fields of librarianship? 
His preparation should be as broad as 
possible, opening up many vistas, en- 
couraging and stimulating all his 
potentialities. 


Joseph Wood Krutch says that our mass 
communication media tend to “impose 
upon all the tyranny of the average.” It 
seems to me that is just what Mrs. Wright 
would achieve could she reshape the li- 
brary school curriculum to turn out 
librarians content only to transmit “in- 
formation from the world of books to the 
reader.” All too often this would be what 
Krutch calls adjustment to the Common 
Denominator. 

Now comes Mrs. Wright’s statement 
that we are “entrepreneurs” rather than 
scholars or researchers or scientists. It 
should not be necessary to quote the 
names of the many men and women who 
somehow manage to function in the 
double capacity (or is it really double?) 
of librarian and scholar. Some of those 
names even appear quite regularly in the 
California Librarian! 
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Mrs. Wright recommends that “librar- 
ians of experience share their knowledge, 
their deepest interests with their 
young colleagues.” Surely this is one of 
the prime values of the library schools. 
Sydney Mitchell, Edith Coulter, Helen 
Haines, and many others have done and 
are doing just that; and if the schools 
continue to turn out such librarians as I 
have known, and as those whose writings 
I have read, the profession need not fear 
it will be engulfed in mediocrity. Ac- 
quaintance with some very recent grad- 
uates sustains my faith. 

There are many librarians in college 
and university work, who perform a 
teaching function, and who have been 
working for many years for the dignity 
of the library profession as “pegged to 
degrees” and by comparison with faculty 
members. It would be too bad if Mrs. 
Wright’s article should fall into the hands 
of some college administrators whose 
librarians have reached a_ precarious 
faculty status only after years of effort to 
get their true worth recognized. 

Perhaps all this could have been said in 


brief thus: Mrs. Wright has her opinions 
and the right to express them—but won’t 


she please 
throughout? 


substitute “I” for “we” 


Charles Bloom: 

I suspect that some of Mrs. Wright's 
attitude towards “scholarship” stems from 
the use of the word to cover activities of 
graduate students and prestige-minded 
professors i in too many universities. These 
activities have a dubious connection with 
wisdom and teaching skill and no partic- 
ular social utility. A noted European 
educator is reputed to have remarked, 
after having seen students busily engaged 
in comma- -counting in one of our better- 
known schools, “But when do they have 
time to think?” But this is a maladjust- 
ment of education generally; library 
schools alone cannot carry out the needed 
revolution. What we can do is to shun 
the source of much of this activity: self- 
conscious professionalism, the focus of at- 
tention on prestige rather than on 
significant knowledge or social function. 
Marks of it are undue multiplication of 
writings; cliquishness and guild-minded- 
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ness; misplacing of respect on the symbols 
of accomplishment—degrees, memberships 
in organizations, numbers of books 
published. 

To be a little more specific: 

1. We might become something other 
than exclusively German in our graduate 
school tradition, giving due emphasis to 
independent thought rather than pseudo- 
independent “investigation.” 

2. We might with profit think of 
librarianship as an art, rather than too 
exclusively as a science. Much of its text- 
ure seems unalterably non-scientific. For 
example, one place where we must be 
unscientific is book-selection, which can 
use in aid such devices as circulation an- 
alysis, content analysis, and analysis of 
publication statistics, but which rests 
ultimately on the intangibles of literary 
criticism—if it does not rely on lucky 
guesses! We should have an artist’s intu- 
itive grasp of the facts of science and 
ability to create out of them an organic 
structure of service. 

3. No librarian should dare to publish 
a line except he feels it is a by-product of 
some other activity: the desire to learn or 
feel, to communicate really vital ex- 
perience. We probably have too many 
professional periodicals. 

Let us be more genuinely scholars, and 
the desired results in prestige, in segrega- 
tion of subprofessional duties, in better 
teaching, will follow. We ought to be 
measured by our works. 


TRY THIS PUBLICITY TIP . . . The 
Fresno County Free Library has a weekly 
newspaper column called “Books Behind 
the Headlines.” An excerpt from one of 
the week’s top news developments is 
followed by a brief list of suggested 
background reading . . . The Fullerton 
Public Library distributes a “letter of 
welcome” to newcomers to the city. The 
letter concludes: “Remember, the Fuller- 
ton Public Library has been planned for 
your use. The books have been and are 
being bought with your wishes in mind. 
Books and services are paid for by your 
taxes—so why not make use of all that 
your library offers. Do come in soon and 
become acquainted.” 
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“RECRUITMENT! I’m so tired of hearing about recruitment I could 
die. It’s the most boring subject ever proposed for conversation. As far 
as I’m concerned, the whole subject should drop dead!” 

True enough, the person uttering this blasphemous remark had her 
back turned to me in the lobby of the Stockton Hotel. Although I had 
no intention of eavesdropping, I must admit that I was sufficiently 
shocked to attempt to track down the speaker. Unsuccessful in this, I 
mentally scrapped the previously written editorial and concentrated on 
a few notes that would convey my rebuttal in these pages. 

It is my fervent hope that she, as well as any of her brethren in the 
profession, find themselves reading these words. I will not contest the 
fact that recruitment is one of the most perplexing and omnipresent 
problems in our profession, nor do I claim that in these few lines of 
print there will be found the prescription for a foolproof remedy. 

The basic issue is not a definition of the problem, but rather an 
enumeration of those who are doing something about it. We all agree, 
I think, that in spite of its complexities, the library profession offers a 
large number of rewards for those who enter it. These have been listed 
time and time again, but apparently without real results in terms of 
interesting young people. It seems that every library association worthy 
of the name, has at one time or another, developed committees, issued 
brochures and high sounding statements, and produced countless pages 
of type in reporting their activities in library literature. The many 
surveys made to determine the effectiveness of such recruitment 
programs have been almost universal in demonstrating the negligible 
returns of such efforts. 

Without going into a detailed analysis of those surveys, known to all 
of us, the results can be summarized in this manner. The majority of 
people entering library schools today are entering the profession because 
of personal contact with libraries and librarians in the field. Now this 
comes as a revelation to no one. For more than a half century librarians 
have pointed proudly to leaders in librarianship who have risen from 
the ranks of library pages and clerks. A large number of them have 
come from the smaller libraries, particularly small public libraries and 
school libraries where contacts are more concentrated. Student assistants 
in school libraries, in fact, make up a considerable bulk of those who 
eventually enter the profession. Ask members of any library schdol student 
body and you will find a surprisingly large number have had library-work 
experience during their public school days in various library activities. 

These youngsters who come to us before riva! professions reach 
them with their recruitment folders and ballyhoo are ripe for introduction 
into the values of librarianship as a career. They are already familiar 
with those so-called discouraging factors of relatively low pay, inconvenient 
hours, and the necessity for working under pressure. Likewise, however, 
they are in a position to see the many advantages offered in giving 
service to others. These young men and women form a natural source 
for future librarians. Other professions would feel fortunate indeed if 
they had this splendid reservoir to draw upon! 

Like all raw materials, however, this resource must be tapped. It 
is here that you, the librarian on the local level, no matter what your 





classification or position, must enter the picture. You must take time to 
know these voungsters. A genuine interest in their activities, ambitions, 
and problems is the secret in gaining their confidence and assurance. 
Aware that in a period of a very few years they must choose a career, 
you are in an ideal position to exert a great deal of influence. Admittedly, 
many of your young employees are not, and never will be, potential 
professional librarians. Some are dedicated to or better suited for other 
types of work. Nevertheless, I am sure that if more time and effort 
were spent in the careful screening and selection of pages, clerical helpers 
and other student assistants, with the idea of potential recruitment 
uppermost in mind, the percentage qualified to enter into professional 
status could be materially increased. 

Entering the picture at this point is your CLA Committee on the 
Future Librarians project. The first report of this committee was made 
before the Executive Board of CLA in Stockton. After eleven months 
of study and surveying the field, the committee has come up with some 
concrete suggestions and a program worthy of our wholehearted cooper- 
ation and efforts. Embodying many of the same points expressed in this 
editorial, the Future Librarians Committee has developed a far-reaching 
program based essentially on the proposition that librarians must actively 
seek out possible recruits from their own staff and from the student groups 
in their immediate areas. 

In essence, this approach to recruitment can be boiled down to one 
question, namely, “Who are you encouraging to become a professional 
librarian?” No brochure, no committee, no article in library literature, 
no piece in the newspaper, or radio or television announcement can take 
your place in this scheme of enlistment. True enough, these media have 
a role to play and will be used to the fullest extent. However, no matter 
how well we propagandize, unless you, the individual librarian on the 
local scene, make that friendly personal contact, the vital link in the 
recruitment program, connecting information and motivation with the 
supply of future librarians has been lost. 

I firmly believe that if every professional librarian in the state were to 
spend a minimum of one hour per month talking directly with high 
school, junior college and college students as well as eligible members 
of their own staff about librarianship as a full time career, recruitment 
as an immediate and pressing issue would be a thing of the past. Based 
on the facts of recruitment for librarianship as we know them to be 
YOU are the indispensable factor. 

Standards for public libraries in California have been adopted. School, 
college and university libraries look ahead to bright futures. Yet the 
program for every type of library depends, in the final analysis, upon 
finding and developing more and better librarians. ~ 

The speed of library development in California is to a large extent 
contingent upon the number of new librarians that can be recruited. If 
you back the projected program of the Future Librarians Committee of 
CLA and take time to interest young people in your own community, 
you can help build a freeway into the future. But if you persist in 
the present course, which defers recruitment to topics on conference 
programs, committees on brochures, and pages of library literature, you 
must accept the responsibility for creating a roadblock that menaces the 
library of today as well as the library program of tomorrow. 


Raymond M. Holt 





Desks Divided: 
A Pattern for Better Service 


In Decemser 1949 the Richmond Public 
Library was moved into a new, half-mil- 
lion dollar building. The main adult read- 
ing room of this building is spacious and 
light, with full-length windows as _ its 
east and north walls. The floor of the 
reading room measures 48 feet by 144 
feet, with the main entrance to the Library 
in the center of the east (144 foot) side. 
The entrance is made up of two sets of 
double docrs, ten feet apart. 

As originally designed, there was a 
charge-out desk between these sets of 
doors. As a patron entered the Library 
he faced a large, multi-functioned Main 
Desk across the width of the reading room 
from him. (See Figure 1.) To this Main 
Desk he returned books, here he was 
registered as a borrower, asked his ref- 
erence questions, and received assistance 
in finding books. Here too information as 
to the location of the 800’s or of the ladies’ 
room was given, and the telephone was 
answered. Renewals were checked at the 
Main Desk, all returned books were 
checked for condition and against the 
Request Visible file. 

This desk was manned by one person 
in early morning and late afternoon slack 
hours, by as many as four reference li- 
brarians and two clerks in the school- 
evening periods. The clerks were supposed 
to receive and check books, and the 
librarians were supposed to answer 
questions and help patrons find books. 
Actually, of course, the librarians spent 
much of their time receiving and check- 
ing books, and registering patrons, while 
the clerks were constantly being asked 
questions that they could not answer. In 
addition, everyone got in everyone else’s 
way when six busy people were trying to 
do ten different things at one time. 

The theory behind such an all-purpose 
desk was that the library’s patrons would 
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receive the best possible service if their 
first contacts were with trained, profes- 
sional librarians. Unfortunately, the fact 
was that the patrons were receiving poor 
service during rush hours. The librarians 
at the desk were trying to do too many 
things at once, and many of these things 
were jobs that could have been done well 
by a clerk. When the telephone rang it 
had to be answered, even if the librarian 
was registering a new borrower or work- 
ing on a reference question. In a small 
library a single desk at which all functions 
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are performed is probably a necessity; 
librarians in small libraries are forced to 
be Jack-of-all-trades because the staff is 
so small. And a Jack-of-all-library-trades 
is perforce a clerk, as well as a librarian. 


An argument can be made that it is 
not good monetary economy to hire a 
librarian to do work that can be done just 
as well by a clerk. This argument is not 
very strong, because the difference between 
librarians’ and clerks’ salaries is, un- 
fortunately, not generally significant. 

A much stronger argument can be ad- 
vanced that such a hiring policy is not 
economical of human resources. If librar- 
ianship is a profession, if the time and 
effort and money necessary for a graduate 
or undergraduate library degree are well 
spent, a librarian can do some things that 
a clerk cannot do, and these special capa- 
bilities are or should be as valuable to the 
community of which the librarian is a 
part as are the trained talents of its doctors 
and lawyers. 

Dr. Wight characterizes professional 


library work as concerned primarily with 
the “contents of books,” non-professional 
work as having to do “mostly with the 
outside of books.” Obviously, if a librar- 
ian’s time is occupied to any extent with 
circulation, physical checking of books, 
record keeping, etc., he cannot devote that 
time to making the books that the library 
owns useful to the patrons by sharing with 
them his knowledge of and skills with the 
contents of the books, and by utilizing 
those skills to choose other books and 
materials that will fill the patrons’ present 
and future needs. 

Richmond’s reference librarians were 
spending so much time doing registration, 
circulation, and so on, that they were not 
able to do a good job with the patrons on 
a professional level. Something had to be 
done, but what? A policy decision was 
called for: was it necessary that a patron’s 
first library contact be with a professional 
librarian, or could an alert, intelligent 
clerk do this job just as well? 

A one-day study was made in Novem- 
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ber, 1952, of the activities taking place at 
the Main Desk. This study showed that of 
375 people who returned books to the 
Adult Reading Room that day, only 11, or 
a little less than 3 per cent, asked a 
question that required the services of a 
reference librarian at the time that they 
returned the books. The patrons asked 
questions, or needed help in finding books, 
but not at the time they brought books 
back. The study also indicated that 80 per 
cent of the telephone calls answered at the 
Main Desk had nothing to do with 
reference work. Four-fifths of the calls 
were concerned with book renewals, in- 
formation as to library hours, etc., or were 
transferred to one of the extension phones 


within the building. 


The study proved conclusively that the 
reference librarians’ time was being taken 
up with tasks which could just as well 
be handled by competent clerical workers; 
that the librarians were too busy to be 
able to do good reference work. 

It was decided that for a trial period of 
six months the clerical circulation, regis- 
tration and telephone-answering tasks 
would be completely separated from pro- 
fessional reference work; if the trial was 
successful the change would be made 
permanent. Such a change, temporary or 
permanent, would require physical separa- 
tion of the circulation and reference func- 
tions. Luckily, the library building had 
been designed with a view to flexibility 
of fixture arrangement. None of the furn- 
iture in the Adult Reading Room was 
built in, none was fastened to the floor. 


A plan of furniture rearrangement was 
drawn up that would concentrate the 
circulation, registration and telephone 
answering services in the area between the 
two entrance doors. The old Main Desk 
location would be used for reference work 
only. (See Figure 2.) The furniture was 
moved one day in the slack period of 
Christmas week: The table-height charge 
desk between the entrance doors (at which 
the clerks did not like to work because 
the job was lonely and boring) was taken 
away; the North and Center sections of 
the old Main Desk were placed at right 
angles to the doors; the South section, 
placed where the Center section used to 
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be, became the new Reference Desk. The 
main catalog, the Keference Collection 
shelving, and reading tables, dictionary 
stands, map and atlas cases, were moved 
to provide the necessary amount of room 
and maximum convenience for the new 
arrangement of functions. (Figures 1 and 
2 are Before and After plans of the central 
part of the Adult Reading Room. The 
furniture pieces that were moved have 
the same numbers ia both Figures.) The 
new Circulation area could be manned by 
one person in slack hours, by three or four 
when necessary. 


The operation was a success from the 
beginning. The patrons soon learned that 
their books were to be returned to a 
different place, and that they could get 
full attention to their reference needs 
from librarians who were no longer being 
interrupted by phone calls and books 
returning. And the once disdained, lonely 
location at the entrance became literally 
the operation center of the Library; clerks 
now liked to work there. With fewer 
people being concerned with book return 
and registration work, the routines became 
more standardized; registration and re- 
quest book errors were reduced. And, 
most important, the public was being 
given better service. 


A follow-up study made in April, 1953, 
shows that when better reference service 
is available, people will use it. The volume 
of reference questions asked, in propor- 
tion to the number of patrons returning 
books, has increased by more than 60 
per cent. And this increase in reference 
load is being handled by fewer reference 
librarian desk hours. 

The original multi-funétion Main Desk 
was intended to provide the maximum 
personal contact between patrons and 
librarians. However, the librarians were 
too busy with circulation for personal 
contacts with the patrons. Richmond’s ex- 
perience indicates that librarians can be 
more successful and useful as librarians if 
they don’t have to be clerks at the same 
time. The physical separation of the func- 
tions has allowed the original intent to be 
much more nearly achieved. Librarians 
now have time to contact patrons, to serve 
them on a professional level. 


———= 
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“HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS YOU ARE 
LUCKY WINNER STOP Books oF THE MontTH 
TANNER COMPETITION, read the cablegram 
I received from London. Never did I sus- 
pect, when I cataloged Lawrence Tanner’s 
“History of the Coronation” at the Los 
Angeles Public Library, that I would later 
win the British Book Centre’s trip to the 
Coronation for selecting the eight best 
photographs in the book. 

During a short stay in New York, I 
visited the United Nations Library and 
talked with Joseph Groesbeck, Chief of 
the Processing Division. It was at a cock- 
tail party that I met Albert Daub, Presi- 
dent of the British Book Centre and 


Captain I. R. Maxwell, Managing Director 


of Simpkin Marshall in London, who 
awarded me the wonderful prize. Marie 
Loizeaux, the charming editor of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, invited me to the 
H. W. Wilson Co. for lunch. Dining with 
us was Howard Haycraft, who had just 
returned from Europe. 

Daniel Davey, Vice-President of the 
Book Centre, met me at the London air- 
port. After I was photographed and 
interviewed by the press, he took me.in a 
car around the parade route, which was all 
ablaze with color. The English, with their 
bit of genius for pageantry and ceremony, 
had transformed London; enormous 
coronets and banners decorated the Mall; 
flowers were blooming everywhere. Groups 
of people were dancing and singing in 
front of Buckingham Palace. 

At the British Museum Angus Wilson, 
the Superintendent, welcomed us. When 
[ attended the University of Minnesota 
Library School, I wrote a paper about 
embroidered book bindings, so I was 
delighted to see the Museum’s large col- 
lection and to hold in my hands a 
beautifully embroidered copy of the 
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Psalms, in which the first Queen Elizabeth 
had penned a note and signed her name. 
Later, when I was a guest at a luncheon 
arranged by Leslie Wilson, Director of 
ASLIB, and Leon Picon of the American 
Embassy, Robert Collison told about 
Angus Wilson’s success as a story-writer; 
he had the distinction of having his latest 
book banned by the Manchester Public 
Library. I met Mr. Collison, who is 
Reference Librarian at Westminster Public 
Library, when he was in Los Angeles on 
a Fulbright Scholarship. 


Just as we arrived at Mr. F. W. 
Gravell’s office in the Patent Office Library, 
his afternoon tea was brought in. I en- 
joyed teatime as much as the English and 
stopped for tea and tarts one day at 
Banbury, which is built on the site of 
ancient Banbury Cross celebrated in 
nursery rhyme. 

Since I had one of the deluxe, roof- 
covered seats for the Coronation Proces- 
sion, I was served meals all day, beginning 
with breakfast at 7:00 a.m. After that I 
had morning coffee, buffet lunch, after- 
noon tea and champagne. The food was 
unusually tasty and well-cooked. Lining 
the parade route were troops from every 
part of the Commonwealth, dressed in 
their new uniforms of navy blue, with 
colored stripes down the sides of their 
pants. The impressive Abbey service was 
broadcast over loud speakers. Queen 
Salote of Tonga, riding in an open car- 
riage in spite of the rain, received great 
ovations. I was thrilled to see Winston 
Churchill in person. Climaxing the whole 
colorful Procession was the glamorous 
young Queen Elizabeth all bejeweled and 
smiling, riding in the magnificent Gold 
Coach back to the Palace and looking 
just like a figure from a fairy tale. Then I 
walked up the Mall and stood for a few 
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enchanted moments in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, while great crowds cheered 
the Royal Family waving from the 
balcony. This was the greatest Coronation 
pageant ever given a queen in British 
history. 

At Westminster Abbey, Mr. Pitkin, the 
Publisher, presented me a copy of “The 
History of the Coronation,” which Lawr- 
ence Tanner autographed. Then Mr. 
Tanner, who is Librarian and Keeper of 
muniments at the Abbey, explained the 
Coronation service as he conducted us 
through the historic Church. We stood 
in the Royal Gallery, where Prince 
Charles watched the Queen, his mother, 
as the glittering crown was placed on 
her head. We walked over the deep 
golden carpet that covered the floor, where 
the actual crowning took place. We sat in 
beautiful blue and gold brocaded chairs, 
which had been occupied by the peers. 
For nearly a thousand years the Abbey 
has been the scene of the Coronation. 


My first glimpse of Windsor Castle was 
from my BOAC plane. Later, on my way 
to the Castle, our bright red double decker 
bus had to pause at Eton College, while 
a full dress parade marched across the 
road. St. George’s Chapel, the burial 
place of England’s kings and queens, is 
very ornate and contains a rich collection 
of works of art. Her Majesty often attends 
service here, when she is in residence at 
Windsor. I had to wait in a long queue to 
see Queen Mary’s exquisite Dolls’ House, 
which is a valuable record of her reign. 
The inch high books on the library shelves 
contain specially written poems by Kip- 
ling, Chesterton and other well-known 
poets. 

The influence of King Henry the 
Eighth is still very evident in England. 
After a boatride up the Thames to his 
Hampton Court, I visited the Tower of 
London where two of his wives were be- 
headed and where his elaborate armour 
is on display. At Madame Tussaud’s Ex- 
hibition, the portly King and his six 
wives are realistically reproduced in wax. 
All this was a perfect prelude to the 
admirably staged production of “Henry 
VIII” I saw at the Old Vic Theatre. 

Attending the theatre in London is an 
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interesting experience. The performance 
begins at 7:30 p.m. (the early hour 
adopted during the war proved so popular, 
it has been continued). During intermis- 
sion the ushers serve tea, biscuits, sand- 
wiches, lemon squash or drinks right in 
your seats. Most amusing were the two 
plays “Affairs of State” and Oscar Wilde’s 
“Woman of No Importance” that I saw 
at the Cambridge and Savoy Theatres. 
When the play is finished, the audience 
rises and sings “God Save the Queen.” 
Then we went out for dinner. 

Music, too, played an important part at 
the Coronation. I heard the last of the 
Eight Coronation Concerts given in the 
beautiful Royal Festival Hall, which had 
been built for the recent Festival of 
Britain. Sir John Barbirolli conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra in the first 
concert performance of the exquisite 
Coronation March: “Orb and Sceptre,” 
composed by Sir William Walton and 
heard first in Westminster Abbey on June 
second. Composed for the Young Queen, 
the piece was solemn, yet vivacious and 
brilliant. Also on the program was Arnold 
Bax’s delightful “Morning Song: Maytime 
in Sussex” for piano and orchestra, which 
had been dedicated to her Majesty on her 
twenty-first birthday. From my luxurious 
apartment at the famous Savoy Hotel, | 
had an excellent view of the Festival Hall 
on the opposite side of the Thames. All 
day and all night boats decked with flags 
and streamers went by on the river. 

Visiting England’s famous literary 
shrines was the most enjoyable part of my 
trip. After majoring in English literature 
in college, how fortunate that I could 
see Shakespeare’s and Anne Hathaway’s 
cottages in Stratford-on-Avon, the Cathe- 
dral in Canterbury and Dicken’s Old 
Curiosity Shop in London. 

So, after ten thrill-packed days in 
London, with all the fan-fare given a 
lucky prize winner, I left to visit Paris and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


A little girl signed up for a borrower’s 
card at Pasadena Public Library, stating 
that her mother worked in a Book Fac- 
tory. This fascinating place turned out to 
be Vroman’s Wholesale Department! 





Streamlining 


Personnel Organization 
For Control and Flexibility 


Ir micut be helpful to those unfamiliar 
with the organization of the Pasadena 
Public Library system, to review briefly 
its history. The library began modestly, 
as most libraries have, with a donation of 
books from civic-minded citizens and the 
devoted services of a volunteer librarian. 
For the first six years it operated as a sub- 
scription library, the subscribers acting as 
stockholders, very personally interested in 
the support and operation of their library. 

It was taken over in 1889 by the city, 
who then assumed the financial obligation 
of the library, and made it Pasadena’s free 
public library under the direction of a 
library board. During the first thirty-five 
years of its existence, there seem to have 
been no serious problems of organization. 
From the time of its earliest beginnings, 
it has reflected the local pride and gen- 
erous use and support of the local citizens. 

But after World War 1, under the 
leadership of Miss Jeannette Drake, the 
Branch system expanded, the new Central 
Library was constructed and the staff 
greatly augmented. In 1918 the present 
arrangement of a library advisory board 
was created, a group of five citizens 
appointed by the Board of City Directors, 
with their chairman (or mayor) serving 
in an ex officio capacity. This board func- 
tions in an advisory capacity only. 

The interviewing and selection of the 
city librarian is done by the Library Ad- 
visory Board, but its recommendation goes 
to the Board of City Directors for final 
approval and appointment. In 1921 Pasa- 
dena adopted the city manager form of 
government, but the city librarian is one 
of five appointees who still receives ap- 
pointment direct from the Board of City 
Directors. 


BY DORIS HOIT 


Miss Drake was a strong administrator, 
with a very fine sense of organization, so 
the library had the benefit of operating 
under the best library standards of the 
day. Professional training and experience 
were required. A clear definition of duties 
was drawn up with all administration 
centered in the position of the city librar- 
ian, there being no clearly defined 
supervisory responsibilities assigned to the 
assistant city librarian. 

In 1942, the City established a personnel 
office, and the library personnel became 
an integral unit of the city system, with 
the same obligations and benefits that 
were set up for all city employees. A job 
analysis was made; a classification study 
was conducted; a five-step basic pay plan 
was adopted; retirement benefits and good 
tenure practices were provided and a merit 
system put into operation. 

While we do not operate under civil 
service, the City provides the benefits of 
such a system. Library school graduation 
is accepted in lieu of an examination for 
professional positions. Vacancies are 
filled by promotion from lower grades 
whenever possible and providing ability 
to assume greater responsibility has been 
demonstrated. 

After World War II, new services and 
techniques provided by the library, 
brought about changes in duties in many 
positions and indicated the need for im- 
provements in the organization. This 
seemed to call for an over-all survey of 
the organization of the library system, 
and the reclassification of individual 
positions. 

Such a survey was begun late in Jan- 
uary 1953 by the City’s Personnel Depart- 
ment upon the request of the library. This 
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resulted in a complete classification and 
wage analysis of 96 positions in the profes- 
sional, clerical and maintenance categories. 

Following the interviews of all staff 
members, an extensive study was made 
into the organization of other California 
Library systems—Long Beach, San Diego, 
Burbank, Santa Monica, Glendale, Los 
Angeles City, Los Angeles County and the 
State of California. In addition, an an- 
alysis of the American Library Association 
recommendations concerning library or- 
ganization and classification was made. 
As a result of these studies, the following 
recommendations were made and adopted 
with the new budget in July 1953. 


Administration 


In chart 1, the large span of control of 
the city librarian, with the direct super- 
vision of ten departments or divisions, 
will be noted. This concentration of con- 
trol with the added responsibility of 
personnel, put an unnecessary burden 
upon that office. Under the reorganization 
plan, the number of those reporting di- 
rectly to the city librarian has been 
reduced to six. 

In addition, the assistant city librarian 
has been elevated to that of other city 
department head assistants. She now has 
the increased responsibility of personnel 
interviews; the placement of non-profes- 
sional staff; the keeping of staff records, 
library reports and statistics; extension 
planning and the direct supervision of the 
five branches. 


Branches 


The title for branch librarians is 
changed to the title of librarian III, and 
the title of clerk I to that of typist clerk I. 
Otherwise there is no change in classifica- 
tion or organization in the branches 
division. 

Each branch consists of a librarian III 
in charge, and one or more librarians I, 
performing general library work or chil- 
dren’s work. It was felt that our branches 
are not large enough to warrant a separate 
classification of assistant branch librarian 
at this time although the branch head has, 
in each instance, unofficially delegated one 
general librarian I as assistant branch 
librarian. 
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Acquisitions Department 


The technical processes, as formerly” 
organized, were divided under a chief™ 
order librarian, with a librarian I assist- 
ing; a chief catalog librarian with two 
librarians I for cataloging and classifying; 

a head library clerk in charge of binding ~ 
and mending; and a pool of typist clerks ~ 
to do the routine tasks of the two depart- 7 
ments, and clerks to do the mending and ~ 
other repair routines. 

As now constituted, the department is © 
under the supervision of an acquisitions » 
librarian IV, with a librarian III respon- ~ 
sible to her for the ordering, two librarians 
I for cataloging and classifying, and a ~ 
clerk III for the binding and repair. A J 
pool of typist clerks and mending clerks 
carry the routine tasks. The former chief 
catalog librarian became the successful can- 
didate for the librarian I'V position through 


competitiv e promotional examination. 


Reference Services Department 


The physical as well as the subject di- ~ 
vision arrangement of the Central Library 
made the unification of the reference de- 
partment, fine arts and Californiana 
department, and the periodical division a ~ 
natural unit under the new organization. 

Competitive promotional examination 
made possible the appointment of the 
former chief reference librarian, as librar- © 
ian IV in charge of reference services. She 
is assisted by three librarians grade III, one 
in charge of documents and serials, one in — 
charge of the art room and one in charge 
of the new music room, to be completed. 
Supporting subject specialists and the 
reference room librarian have a grade II 
rating, while a pool of general librarians 
and typist clerks are available for the pro- 
fessional and clerical tasks of the four © 
areas. : 


Circulation Department 


As formerly constituted this department 
consisted of a chief circulation librarian, 
a librarian II as first assistant, a pool of 
librarians I and a pool of library assistants 
(clerks I). 

Under the reorganization (see chart) 
the department consists of a librarian IV as 
department chief; a librarian III as first 


(Personnel ... Page 126) 








ON BEING 
UP IN THE AIR 


BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


] never take a trip without taking books 
along, and I am always up in the air over 
choosing the books, particularly when I 
am travelling by air. It must be admitted 
that a few things are more essential to a 
traveller than books, such as a razor, clean 
shirts, a change of shoes and suits, neckties 
and socks. Pajamas? Well, yes, but only on 
an eastern trip in winter. Slippers and a 
bathrobe are nice to have along, though 
not essential. I find that a little something 
to eat is good baggage, and I am still 
partial to the fig bar and the banana. 

A trip to Colorado made no trouble. 
We were travelling by car, sans sons, and 
so on the morning of departure I brought a 
carton to my study and filled it with the 
dozen books I was currently reading, in- 
different to their weight. Our first night 
was spent in Las Vegas, Nevada. There 
was no reading. After a shower, a nap 
and a_ roast-beef dinner, the Golden 
Nugget proved more magnetic than the 
Public Library. I won, and should have 
left town pronto; alas, I returned to the 
Nugget in the morning. 

This was a river journey, and we looked 
down on the Colorado as it left the 
spinning turbines at the Dam, crossed 
ruddy Virgin and verdant Green, passed 
the Grand Junction and then mounted the 
Gunnison to Delta and followed the north 
fork to a river ranch in the lee of the 
Black Mesa. There I led an ideal life, 
surrounded by cooking women, happy 
children, cats, dogs, horses and cows, and 
a carton of books; and I committed 
bookish treason to California by reading 
nothing but Arizona books, in preparation 
for an essay for Arizona Highways. 

Laughing Boy and Tacey Cromwell 
were two dissimilar Arizona novels I 
carried about the ranch and read together, 
seated on the river bank while others 
caught trout for me to eat, or on the edge 
of a timothy-grass meadow watching the 
rancher irrigate, or on the screened porch 


of the ranch-house, crawled over by cats 


and children. 


The La Farge and the Richter novels 
pleased me by their essential brevity. Just 
as I find the string quartet more moving 
than the symphony and a Chopin Noc- 
turne more satisfying than a Liszt Sonata, 
so do I prefer Cather to Wolfe and a 
marrow bone to turkey stuffed. 


In September when I flew to New 
Mexico I was up in the air over what 
books to include in the forty pounds of 
baggage. Impossible to take all the 
volumes I was reading in preparation for 
an October celebration of Frederick Webb 
Hodge’s 89th birthday, and besides I 
wished to rest my eyes and simply retrace 
some of the great ethnologist’s footprints 
on the land, since he first stepped off the 
Santa Fé at Fort Wingate in 1886, 
breathed sage-sweet air, saw turquoise 
sky, and said “This is the land for me!” 


So I took only a single book in my bag, 
the latest addition to my collection of 
Lawrence Durrell, his Reflections on a 
Marine Venus, a travel book about the 
Mediterranean island of Rhodes, another 
Land of Enchantment. It was a book I 
had long anticipated since I had seen a 
Faber announcement a year before, my 
appetite keen with the remembered savor 
of Durrell’s earlier Prospero’s Cell, a 
similar travel book about the island of 
Corfu, written in prose of exact observa- 
tion, poetic metaphor, and haunting 
cadence. 

Durrell on Rhodes had arrived a week 
before I left for Albuquerque, and I de- 
liberately left it unread, holding it in my 
hands for a moment every night, opening 
it and starting to read at random, finding 
it good, then snapping it shut and defer- 
ring the ultimate meeting of mind and 
senses that I knew would take place. 
Passages such as this assured me of the 
pleasure in store: 
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“Moving northward through this mar- 
vellous Aegean landscape lit by the in- 
tense white light of the sun, I feel the 
kick ‘and plunge of the little island 
caieque as she aims for Cos. The moun- 
tains sweep down into the sea, planted 
here like the feet of petrified elephants, 
to revolve slowly as we pass them, as if 
on some great hairy turntable. On the 
way to Cos you come across whole hill- 
sides littered with debris from Méaillol’s 
studio — half-finished ankles and heads, 
breasts and toes. Dawn had not broken 
when we entered the great cobweb of 
stone which is Symi, so I have no clear 
picture of it—only a series of impressions. 
It lies there like a black rusk upon the 
water—but rock so pitted and perforated 
by the tongues of sea thrown out by 
Anatolia that you would think of it as 
most like some black stone lung. Every- 
where the sighing and blubbering of blow- 
holes, the sound of water breathing and 
snuffling in that black honeycomb.” 

Strange to be reading Mediterranean 
prose in New Mexico? No. There is some- 
thing so overpoweringly beautiful about 
the New Mexican landscape that litera- 
ture about it seems pallid when read on 
the spot. My New Mexican reading was 
done aerially during October when I flew 
to Michigan to speak. in memory of 
Randolph Adams—the man who, along 
with Althea Warren, Albert Read and 
Sydney Mitchell, was a great provider in 
my lean and hungry years. 


I took only two books with me on this 
flying trip, Shakespeare’s Sonnets with an 
Eric Gill frontispiece, and a New Mexican 
novel whose reading I had deferred since 
1950 when, through the good offices of 
Quail Hawkins and the author’s generos- 
ity, UCLA was given the original 
typescript of Harvey Fergusson’s Grant of 
Kingdom. This novel was a capstone on 
Fergusson’s trilogy called Followers of the 
Sun and which included Wolf Song, In 
Those Days, and The Blood of the 
Conquerors, and it sought to extract the 
essential experience of the owners of the 
vast Maxwell Grant in northeastern New 
Mexico a century ago. 

I began to read it as the plane took 
off from Los Angeles International, 
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skimmed the dunes of Playa del Rey, 
wheeled over the ocean, then soared 
above the soiled robe of the Angel City, 
crossed the San Bernardinos and made a 
clean getaway up the Mormon Trail to 
Nevada and Utah. 

My simple routine was to read a page, 
look out the window a moment, and 
wonder about my massive  seat-mate, 
surely a piano-mover, who finally con- 
founded me by his only two remarks of 
the flight: Have you read The Conserv- 
ative Mind?” and “next thing you know 
they'll be putting T.V. on these planes.” 
Who was he? 


Crossing the brown peaked divide above 
Denver the DC-6 shuddered in the fierce 
wind, then gained peaceful air over the 
plains and swiftly rode a tail-wind into 
Chicago, nearly an hour ahead of schedule. 

Up until last May I had never been in 
Michigan, and then three visits in six 
months—the lengths a man will go to 
make a speech! I found several good 
book-centers there—the University and 
Clements libraries on the Ann Arbor 
campus, and the pocket-book stand at 
Willow Run. Each time I left for the 
West I went earlier to the airport just to 
browse at that large stand. One can buy 
half a dozen such gay covered booklets 
without overloading his baggage. On this 
last trip I selected Zane Grey’s Last of 
the Plainsmen (a disappointment), Scott 
O’Dell’s Hill of the Hawk (bears re- 
reading), a book about the weather (I 
never can remember whether a cloud is 
cirrus, cumulus or cukoo-nimbus), and 
lastly Irwin Edman’s work on aesthetics 
called Arts and the Man. 


The Edman was so stimulating that I 
used its blank leaves and margins for a 
travel-log to record the excitement book, 
sky and earth roused in me. Hour after 
mile Flight 31 bore me southwest again, 
in and out of Chicago’s crowded airport, 
over the Mississippi at Burlington, the 
Missouri at St. Jo, then high above Kansas 
and beyond, as green checkered fields 
became gashed brown range-land and the 
earth heaved herself up into hills and 
mountains, with this passenger well con- 
tent to be up in the air with his pockets 
full of reprints. 





WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


ALAMEDA PUBLIC LIBRARY has been 
reaping dividends through community 
cooperation. Tracking down local citizens 
who have been traveling they were able 
to present a series of six travel programs 
illustrated with color slides; the series was 
so popular that an additional six programs 
were added. 

This led to a Forum on World Affairs 
presented in cooperation with the Adult 
Education Department of the city school 
system. Leslie J. Freeman, author, lecturer, 
and world traveler has presented a series of 
lectures under the title Western Europe—A 
Pattern of Trends. Historical, economic, and 
social aspects of Europe are covered; ques- 
tions follow the lecture; color slides are 
shown after the discussion period. 

Other cooperative projects in Alameda in- 
clude a continuous exhibit of “one man 
shows” sponsored by the Alameda Art 
Association; the Federation of Doll Clubs 
held a display of over 100 dolls during 
National Doll Week; the Alameda Historical 
Society maintains a continuous exhibit of 
historical items; the Fire Department co- 
operated in a display for Fire Prevention 
Week. 

A “bargain table” of new non-fiction 
placed in the center of the circulation area 
has upped non-fiction circulation 100%. 
Another experiment, that of placing new, 
uncataloged fiction in a convenient location 
for examination has given patrons an op- 
portunity to see new books as soon as they 
arrive and allows them to place reserves at 
once. , 
BEVERLY HILLS PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
enlarged and renovated quarters in the City 
Hall. New lighting and a paint job, reloca- 
tion of the circulation functions, and the 
addition of almost 2,500 square feet of space 
have all contributed to a distinct improve- 
ment. The Library was closed for only four 
days during the renovation. 


Sincere thanks to all who sent in con- 
tributions. Your continued cooperation will 
elicit our gratitude. We are anxious to hear 
from all libraries and welcome news items 
either short or long. If it’s new to you 
it’s news to us. Send material to F. A. 
Wemmer, Sacramento County Library, 914 
7th Street, Sacramento 14. 


BY FREDERICK A. WEMMER 


BURLINGAME PUBLIC LIBRARY is the 
scene of an experiment in space-saving. W. 
R. Ames Company of San Francisco has in- 
stalled 84 sections of Stor-Mor Book Drawers 
to determine its use in the more inactive 
sections of a public library. 

The Burlingame Lions Club sponsored a 
party at the Burlingame Recreation Center 
in. September for more than 200 boys and 
girls who kept up with the Summer Reading 
Club this year. Certificates were awarded 
participants and a presentation of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs was put on by 
the Drama Section of the Burlingame Rec- 
reation Center. 

The Library is also the recipient of a 
continuing gift of books on various types 
of art and illustration made by a local 
resident. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 
announces further staff changes. Two new 
Principal Librarians have been appointed: 
for Readers Services Mrs. Phyllis Dalton 
who was formerly the Consultant for State 
Agencies, and Mr. Carl Cox for Technical 
Services. Mr. Cox, a graduate of Columbia 
University, comes to California from the 
Precessing Department of the New York 
Public Library. 

Miss Rose Vainstein has been appointed 
to the position of Field Representative suc- 
ceeding Miss Thelma Reid. Miss Vainstein 
was formerly in the Contra Costa County 
Library and has just returned from England 
where she studied county library service on 
a Fulbright scholarship during 1952-1953. 

Mr. Herbert V. Clayton, for more than 
31 years Supervising Librarian, Law and 
Legislative Reference Department, retired 
on October 1. Mr. Clayton began his library 
career in California in the Kern County 
Library. For many years he has given val- 
uable service to the Legislative Committee 
of CLA. His successor is Miss Mary K. 
Sanders who comes to the State Library 
from the Law Library of the University of 
Washington. 

Also retired in‘October after more than 
30 years service is Rachel Look of the 
Catalog Department. 

FRESNO COUNTY LIBRARY plans for a 
new central building are being worked on 
by the architect. Godspeed! The Selma 
Branch has new quarters in a renovated 
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and redecorated building which houses city 
offices and the branch library. 

The Library has received a distinguished 

bequest fromthe estate of Edith S. New- 
comet former Reference Librarian. This is 
a collection of thirteen special albums of 
98 records and 233 individual recordings of 
historical importance running back to 1920. 
They include such famous opera figures as 
Caruso, Schumann-Heink, Gluck, Galli- 
Curci, Hempel, and Melba, as well as a 
group of popular songs of the ’20s. Plans 
for the new library include space for the 
record collection. 
GLENDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY is cooper- 
ating with the Los Angeles County Museum 
in presenting unusual and classic films to 
the public in Glendale. This provides Glen- 
dale with duplicate showings of the programs 
at the Museum and saves a twenty mile 
drive to view them. Enthusiasm has been 
terrific and audience is capacity at all 
showings. 

All branch libraries are now receiving 
custodial services from a commercial main- 
tenance firm. The cost has been shown to 
be somewhat less than when done by the 
library employees. 

The three year reciprocal contract «for 
library services between the City of Los 
Angeles and Glendale has been renewed; 
it is expected that similar contracts with Los 
Angeles: County and with Burbank will also 
be renewed by the end of the year. 
LASSEN COUNTY LIBRARY reports the 
retirement of Miss Elizabeth C. Haines, 
Assistant Librarian for thirty-five years, on 
September 8. Miss Eloise Luce, former head 
of the School Department became Assistant 
Librarian and Mrs. Minnie Leitaker took 
over the School Department. 

Miss Lenala Martin, County Librarian, 
spent two weeks in Salt Lake City studying 
weaving with Mrs. Mary M. Atwater whose 
new book “Byways in Weaving” is sched- 
uled for publication this fall. 

LOS ANGELES CITY LIBRARY Board of 
Library Commissioners at its meeting of 
September 11 welcomed a new member 
Mrs. Justus A. Kirby who was appointed 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Elmer Belt. The Commission- 
ers also received confirmation of the 
re-appointment of Mr. Edward A. Dickson 
who has served on the Board since 1948. 
Mr. Dickson is also chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University of California. 

A new location for the Sherman Oaks 
Sub-Branch on Van Nuys Boulevard will 
increase the space for this branch from 750 
to about 2500 square feet. The change was 
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expected to be made about the first of 
November. A location for a Sun Villey 
Sub-Branch has been approved and will 
be ready for occupancy about February 1, 
1954. 

In response to ALA's notice regarding 
sub-grants to individual libraries from the 
Fund for Adult Education, the Los Angeles 
Public Library has submitted two proposals 
for consideration of the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Board. One, worked out by Robert 
Mayer of the Social Sciences Department, 
is a television panel show which would fea- 
ture discussion of news stories and editorials 
appearing in the foreign press. The other, 
suggested by Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richard and 
William J. Speed, proposes the development 
of group adult education programs through 
the Audio-Visual Service. 

Librarian Harold Hamill spent a week 
in October in Houston, Texas, to make a 
study of branch locations as part of a 
wider survey of the Houston Public Library 
sponsored by the Houston Library Board. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY con- 
tinues its extensive building program. An 
addition to the Lennox Regional Headquar- 
ters will provide some 2,000 square feet 
more space to give room for the Regional 
Librarian, Children’s Librarian, a book- 


mobile garage and stack space. 


Plans are soon to be prepared for two 
more County-owned _ buildings—Norwalk 
and West Whittier. The Norwalk Branch 
will be one of the largest in the system, 
from 5 to 6,000 square feet, housing at 
least 20,000 volumes. The West Whittier 
Branch will be about 1200 square feet. 

Two new leased buildings have recently 
been made available; these were constructed 
according to designs made to meet library 
specifications and have been leased for a 
period of ten years. One is at West Covina 
and the other at South San Gabriel. 

A new Bookmobile is in operation serving 
the area south of Bellflower; it is adminis- 
tered from the Regional Headquarters at 
Bellflower. 

Mr. William Geller, Business Manager 
of the Los Angeles County Library from 
1948 to 1952 when he took a leave of 
absence and attended Library School at the 
University of California, is now Assistant 
to the County Librarian. In addition to his 
former duties Mr. Geller is now responsible 
for all adult book services. 

The American Heritage Project is now 
moving into its third program with training 
sessions for leaders just completed. There 
are now sixteen groups set up for the 
Heritage Project program. 
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MONTEREY COUNTY LIBRARY reports 
receiving its new Bookmobile. It is painted 
red and yellow which ought to make it 
visible to everyone. Operation on a full 
schedule will begin as soon as a Bookmobile 
Driver-Librarian begins work, probably 
abcut the first of the year. 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY has begun 
a new service for the businessman called 
“What's New in Business.” It is a monthly 
bulletin highlighting outstanding articles 
from 30 business magazines received by the 
Library. The first issue was sent to 175 
local concerns and the response by phone 
and letter was quite favorable. This service 
was started by Mrs. Sophia White, new first 
assistant in the Circulation Department who 
came to Pasadena from the Monterey Public 
Library; she is responsible for public rela- 
tions and special service to business. 

The Santa Catalina Branch celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary on November 4. An 
open house was held to observe the occa- 
sion and also to honor the Branch Librarian 
Lulu May Pearson, who has served with 
distinction in that capacity for 38 years. 
PATTON, CALIFORNIA, STATE HOS- 
PITAL LIBRARY. Miss Alva Klotter, Li- 
brarian, reports on the First International 
Congress on Medical Librarianship, held in 
London, England, July 19-26. Miss Klotter, 
Miss Louise Darling, Bio-medical Librarian, 
UCLA, and Miss Winona Walker, Chief 
Librarian, VA Hospital, Palo Alto, attended 
along with some 30 other librarians from 
the United States. Attendance numbered 
nearly 300. Many followed the conference 
with vacations on the continent. 

PALO ALTO PUBLIC LIBRARY. On 
August 1, Miss Aimee M. Peters retired 
after 25 years as Head Cataloger, and as 
Assistant Librarian for part of this time. 
Twenty-five fellow employees and friends 
gathered for a banquet held in her honor. 
SACRAMENTO CITY LIBRARY has a 
new staff member, Miss Phyllis Holbrook, 
who was formerly with the Detroit Public 
Library. Miss Holbrook has been assigned 
to branch work. 

SALINAS PUBLIC LIBRARY is looking at 
itself critically. A questionnaire survey is 
being conducted to determine whether the 
library is giving the type of service needed 
by the community. One thousand library 
patrons are being asked for their frank 
criticism and suggestion. 

Mrs. Margaret Estrada has been appointed 
Reference and Business Librarian. Her pre- 
vious experience was in the Fresno County 
Library where she was a reference assistant 
for five years and at the University of North 
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Carolina where she was Head of the So- 
ciology Department. 

SAN BENITO COUNTY LIBRARY has 
two new librarians in affiliated city libraries: 
Mrs. Verne Endicott is the new librarian 
at Hollister and Mrs. E. Zanetta has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Mary L. Flint at San Juan 
Bautista. Mrs. Flint retired recently at the 
age of 84. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY 
has been deeded a building and given a 
long term lease on the ground for new 
quarters for the Trona Branch by the 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation. 
These new and larger quarters were oc- 
cupied about the middle of November. 

Miss Lillian Speer, former librarian of 

Summit, New Jersey, is now Head of the 
School Department. She came to San Ber- 
nardino in September. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY LIBRARY 
has added a book-mender, a page, and a 
secretary to the staff. The latter will be in 
charge of publicity work and has already 
had excellent local newspaper comment on 
her display for Newspaper Week. 

Atascadera Branch has been expanded 
and Pismo Beach will be moved before the 
first of the year to new quarters with new 
furniture. 

SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY is bene- 
fiting from the activities of the San Marino 
Garden Club which is placing flower ar- 
rangements in the library each week in 
the year. The Garden Club Chairman for 
the month of December will assist in the 
planning for Christmas decorations. 

SAN MATEO COUNTY LIBRARY has a 
new Bookmobile Librarian in Miss Martha 
Dodson, USC °53, who joined the staff in 
October. 

Menlo Park got under way a Friends of 
the Library group with an organizational 
meeting in November. 

SIERRA MADRE PUBLIC LIBRARY now 
has plans on the drawing board for a new 
building to replace the present structure 
which has served as a library since 1887. 
It is tentatively thought that the old building 
may be moved to the rear of the lot and 
used as a meeting hall. 

SOLANO COUNTY LIBRARY announces 
a new Head of the Branch Department. 
Mr. Roger F. Dettle, Minnesota Library 
School '49, began work inthis capacity in 
September. He replaced Mrs. Nancy Wenzel 
(UC Library School *50) who moved to 
Massachusetts where her husband will spend 
a year at Harvard on a Ford Foundation 
scholarship. 

(Library News... Page 123) 





A FINE CONTAGION 


TuHos— HARDY souls who keep up with 
the littké magazines and the literary 
quarterlies are aware of an overwhelming 
preponderance of critical articles. If you 
will permit yet another variation on a 
phrase that Mr. Churchill must be heartily 
sick of, never before in history have there 
been so many writing about so few. Our 
contemporary critics seem for the most 
part to be safely ensconced in halls of 
learning and not a few of them, in be- 


tween classes and committees and other | 


familiar professorial activities, manage to 
turn out a novel, a story, or a poem, which 
is thereupon carefully criticised by other 
critics who hopefully have novels or 
poems up their sleeves. Thus some literary 
magazines give an effect of a closed 
corporation, whose contributors are always 
glad to turn for a moment from Kafka 
or Melville to point out a few symbols in 
the works of their friends. 


All this is a change from my own col- 


lege days. Then “sound scholarship” 
seerned to demand that, if you desired a 
degree in English or the humanities, you 
must steer clear of anything resembling 
critical evaluation or aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. An ideal of objective research had 
slipped in from the physical sciences and 
a number of my teachers used to be very 
sarcastic, in the omniscience of the class- 
room lecture, about half-baked aesthetes. 
Scholarly articles always seemed to sound 
like these I gather at random from old 
copies of PMLA: “The Social Status of 
Chaucer’s Franklin,” “A Probable Source 
of Philaster,” “The Opposition to Neo- 
Classicism in England between 1660 and 
1700.” But that was long ago. Research, 
in the sense of counting the misprints in 
incunabula or measuring trends and in- 
fluences will always be with us, but more 
and more one now finds an emphasis 
upon, such topics as “A Passage to India: 
Analysis and Re-evaluation,” or “Symbol- 
ism in Harte Crane’s The Bridge.” So 
assiduous are the New Critics in unpeel- 
ing deeper and deeper layers of meaning 


BY ARMINE D. MACKENZIE 


in such familiar classics as The Ancient 
Mariner, which we had always naively 
imagined to be reasonably clear, that after 
a session with the Quarterlies one begins 
to wonder if he really knows how to read, 
even though he grew up before television; 
and it is scant comfort to notice that these 
critics often angrily accuse each other of 
a similar denseness. So many meanings 
have been discovered in Heminway, for 
instance, that you can picture him return- 
ing at day’s end and putting down a 
marlin tiredly only to pick up a literary 
quarterly and to discover that his life work 
has been of a profundity to rival the pro- 
phetic books of Blake. Can’t you just see 
him smiling perplexedly and_ perhaps 
murmuring, “Gee, thanks!” 

Randall Jarrell, in his excellent Poetry 
and the Age, protests at this overemphasis 
on criticism and points out that much of 
it is so dull as to reveal in the writer a 
sensitivity apparently immune to litera- 
ture. I believe it is high time for a reaction 
against our Alexandrian sport of critical 
glosses on other people’s critical glosses on 
somebody else’s criticism, when new 
writers, new poets, new playwrights have 
a hard time denting the great curtain of 
prefabricated attitudes and conformity 
that seems to be descending upon much of 
our commercial literature. It is under- 
standable why the Great Books move- 
ment, for one, insists on getting back to 
original texts and dispenses with critical 
aids altogether. 

The New Criticism, of course, came as 
a reaction against the impressionism of the 
Huneker era. One of the founding fathers 
of the movement, T. S. Eliot, was partic- 
ularly irritated by Anatol France’s famous 
definition of criticism as “the adventure 
of the soul among masterpieces.” And it 
is quite true that the impressionistic, 
overly subjective criticism had been run 
into the ground. One can picture the critic 
whom Eliot reacted against. He wore 
tweeds, smoked a pipe, and was very 
popular as a lecturer. He would begin a 
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discussion of Browning or Shakespeare by 
quickly being reminded of other topics, 
usually whimsical and often personal, such 
as the way he felt about cats, how his wife 
would laughingly scold him about the 
hopeless muddle in his study, how he 
always wanted to giggle in the wrong 
places in Dostoyevsky. He was often 
charming, witty, well-read; but the more 
he spoke or wrote, the more the supposed 
subject of his comment simply faded and 
faded like the smile of the Cheshire cat 
and you ended up by knowing consider- 
ably more about Mr. X’s tastes and idio- 
syncracies than you did about Shakespeare. 
Needless to say this type of critic was, and 
is, extremely popular with audiences of 
women. 


That the New Criticism was necessary 
I’m sure most of us will agree. That 
there is a reaction against it is equally 
apparent. Yet, though one doesn’t want to 
see creative literature choked out at its 
source by barren exegesis, I hope we don’t 
go off half cocked and want to “invest- 
igate” or suppress the critics. I believe the 
late and unlamented Dr. Goebbels did 
away with literary critics, pointing out 
that if writers were acceptable to the Nazis 
and therefore broke into print they 
couldn't be criticized and critics were irrele- 
vant. And many authors feel that criticism 
is needlessly annoying; they prefer being 
praised. Still, like the mild librarian in 
Joyce’s Ulysses, I timidly plead for a 
middle ground. In fact, I wonder now 
that the New Criticism has so firmly 
established its principles of strict analysis 
of the work rather than gossip about its 
author or other irrelevant matter, and 
criticism has been enthroned as something 
independent of sociology or political dis- 
cussion or philosophy—granting all the 
claims of the New Critics, cannot we per- 
haps go back a little to the impressionism 
they so doughtily overthrew? It may not 
have been profound, but it was often 
entertaining. Mencken may not have 
understood poetry and few of his judg- 
ments were altogether fair, yet he aroused 
excitement about books and set the coun- 
try talking about ideas. I know of few 
things more stimulating than the enthus- 
iasm of a fine and discriminating mind 
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over a work of art. It engenders a con- 
tagion that often leads us all to new 
adventure, new discoveries. 

Most librarians come into contact with 
criticism while in the throes of adapting 
a shrinking book budget to an inflated 
fall list. How often do we curse the book 
reviewers for their wide variance of 
judgment. When you have to choose one 
of several large amorphous novels on 
seemingly the same subject, it is equally 
aggravating to have them all hailed as 
masterpieces, or to have the book review- 
ing agencies differ completely about their 
value. Compelled to decide at the last 
minute on a book by an unknown author 
whose. style and subject have a deadly 
familiarity that quite numbs one’s critical 
faculties, you usually find Kirkus saying 
one thing, LJ another, the Retail Book- 
seller predicting moderate success, the 
New Yorker demolishing the work in a 
single block-buster sentence. 

Yes, we have our own problems with 
the critics. But it is the other, scarcely 
existent type of critic, the finely civilized 
enthusiast for adventures of the mind, that 
I would have us emulate. In this sense, 
librarians themselves should be critics. 
Above and beyond book lists, annotations, 
attractive displays, and convenient shelf 
arrangements—all those benevolent traps 
for the nonreader—there is the x-factor, 
the unmeasurable quality that somehow 
makes a great librarian, the essence that so 
far has not been reduced to a work unit. 
Readers respond to a contagious enthus- 
iasm for reading. Now as never before, 
many people are pathetically eager for 
warming reading experiences. We cannot, 
alas, have a Gilbert Highet on the average 
library staff. But some such ideal of the 
warm, intelligent enthusiasm for books 
that he embodies should guide our deal- 
ings with the public. The joy of good 
books is infectious. 


Pomona Public Library has extracted 
from numerous publications comments by 
leading librarians on criteria for selecting 
library sites. For a copy please send a 


stamped, self addressed envelope . to 
Raymond M. Holt, Chief Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 





DISTRICT GAZETTEER ... 
A Symposium 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 


Golden Empire District has 168 mem- 
bers and 8 institutional members. 

A great portion of our district lies in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountain range. We 
also take in a small section of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. Our 
two largest cities are Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, cities of seventy and a hundred 
thousand population. From there our 
cities drop in population to thirteen thou- 
sand and on down. Many have a popula- 
tion of only two or three thousand people. 

We have Mono County in our district 
with no trained librarian in the county. 
However, it contracts with Inyo County 
and has seven county library agencies 
carrying on library work. 

Alpine County has no library in the 
county. It is interesting to note that they 
have a county superintendent of schools 
and two one-room schools. Each school 
has fromm 18 to 20 pupils. 

Then there is Nevada County with no 
county library system and two small 
libraries in neighboring towns. The re- 
mainder of the county is without library 
service, with the exception of the Truckee 
area where the Tahoe-Truckee Commu- 
nity Library is now serving the children 
in the school district. They hope later to 
serve adults. 

Jane C. Cotton, District President 
* * * 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


(Includes counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Lake, Marin, Mendocino, Mon- 
terey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Solano, and Sonoma. Land area: 16,883 
sq. mi. Pop. 1950: 2,939,059. CLA Mem- 
bers: 641 individual; 34 institutional.) 

Since the formation of CLA districts 
in 1906, this area has been designated 
and organized in a variety of forms until 
1945, when it became the Golden Gate 
District. This area is about the size of 
Denmark, and the population is close to 


that of Minnesota, but our roots are not 7 
Scandinavian. The names of most of our ~ 
counties, and many other place names 
perpetuate the memory of the Indian, | 
Spanish and Mexican heritage of this 
land. Our present cosmopolitan popula- 7 
tion reminds us that many peoples have 
developed the resources of this area in © 
the last century. ; 
There are 486 libraries here, but it is 7 
difficult to give an exact account of their 7 
book, pamphlet, and audio-visual re- 7 
sources. As nearly as we can determine, 7 
there are close to 12 million volumes 
housed in buildings of many ages and ~ 
architectural styles and supported by 7 
budgets of varying size and adequacy. 
Nearly 2100 librarians (of whom 641 are 
CLA members) administer and maintain ~ 
these libraries. Many millions of books 
have been circulated, though the spread © 
has been uneven because of complex 
community conditions. That is why fifty 
years ago librarians of this District were © 
talking about the shortage of librarians, © 
state aid, traveling libraries, cooperation, 
etc., and that is why in recent years we 
have been talking about recruitment, 
state and federal aid, bookmobiles, re- 
gional cooperation, etc. 
Apparently our problem is essentially 
changeless. There is no single cause, there 
is no simple solution. Each generation of 
librarians must think, talk, and act in © 
terms of their times in the effort to come | 
nearer to the CLA objective of bringing — 
libraries closer to the public. 


Anne Avakian, District President 
* * *& 

MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 
Mt. Shasta District sweeps from the © 
Oregon border south through the Sacra- 
mento Valley to a few miles north of 
Sacramento, then east to the Nevada line. 
Basically an agricultural and lumbering 
area, we boast of one resource the whole — 
state wants—water! The day may come 
soon when you can turn on water taps in 
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Southern California and draw out water 
that has come from Mt. Shasta District. 


Our area is roughly equal to that of 
San Bernardino, Kern and Los Angeles 
counties combined, and in that area we 
have 13 separate county governmental 
units serving a total population of 278,000. 
Only two communities have as many as 
10,000 population, and we average nine 
people to the square mile. 

There are 24 municipal and county 
libraries in the area, and only 24 trained 
librarians. Ten of these librarians are 
concentrated in Butte County. Obviously 
many of the small independent libraries 
must struggle for bare existence, and their 
trained librarian (where there is one) 
goes through the same routines as each 
of her neighbors; budgeting, buying, 
cataloging, weeding, supervising _ staff, 


and occasionally doing janitor and ship- 
ping clerk work. There is little time left 
for developing special services. In the 
whole area there is one trained children’s 
librarian. Other special services are still 
mostly dreams. 


Esther L. Mardon, 
1952 District President 
7 * * 


REDWOOD DISTRICT 


The Redwood District is small in mem- 
bership but large in territory. Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties are the Redwood 
District and have a total CLA member- 
ship of twenty-five. We are separated by 
miles of mountain roads from the nearest 
district. ; 

Eureka is the largest city in the district 
and is the county seat of Humboldt 
County. Eureka is situated in the heart 
of the famous Redwood Forest Region 
of California, 288 miles north of San 
Francisco, and is the westernmost city 
in the United States. It marks the center 
of the Pacific Ocean between the Ca- 
nadian and Mexican borders. The harbor, 
Humboldt Bay, is the chief port between 
San Francisco and the mouth of the 
Columbia River. It is located on the 
spectacular Redwood Highway, over 
which thousands of tourists travel yearly. 


An important industry is stock raising. 
Abundant pasture land and a cool climate 
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make this section ideal for the raising of 
cattle and sheep. 

Humboldt leads all California counties 
in lumber production. As of July, 1952, 
there were approximately 250 mills in 
Humboldt County. Of the world’s supply 
of Redwood, 60 per cent stands in Hum- 
boldt County. 

Both Humboldt and Del Norte coun- 
ties have many large dairy ranches. The 
fishing industry in this area is a very 
important one. 

Near Eureka, at Arcata, 8 miles north 
of Eureka, is Humboldt State College, an 
accredited unit in the state educational 
system. Humboldt is one of ten state col- 
leges of California. 

The county seat of Del Norte County 
is Crescent City, situated on a very pic- 
turesque harbor. 

Eureka has a city library and is also 
the location of the Humboldt County 
Library. Arcata has the new Humboldt 
State College Library of 40,000 volumes. 

Helen B. Murie, District President 
* * #* 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


The Southern District differs greatly 
from the other districts of CLA. It is 
an area of contrasts which parallel those 
of the state as a whole. It includes over 
37 per cent of the area of the state, a 
little over 53 per cent of the population, 
and has about 50 per cent of the member- 
ship of CLA. 

Included are the ten counties south of 
the straight line across California which 
is formed by the northern borders of 
San Luis Obispo, Kern and San Ber- 
nardino counties. The counties range in 
size from Orange with 795 square miles 
to San Bernardino with 20,157; in popu- 
lation from Inyo’s 11,658 to Los Angeles’ 
4,151,687; in library collections from 
libraries with a few hundred volumes to 
the Los Angeles Public Library with 
almost 2,000,000. Within the area are 
libraries of all types: municipal, county, 
university, college, research, school, tech- 
nical, and professional. 

Frequently it is suggested that the Dis- 
trict should be divided, but how? If it 
is done geographically, there would still 

(District... Page 125) 





TELLING THE LIBRARY STORY 


AN EXCELLENT DEVICE for focussing com- 
munity attention on the library and its 
services is 1954 California Library Week, 
March 7 to 13. This is the third annual 
state-wide observance of the week, and it 
promises to be bigger and more effective 
than the 1953 campaign. 

However, to be most successful, Library 
Week must have careful advance planning 
and a smooth-working organizational set- 
up. 

Here are seven important steps that will 
help you plan for California Library 
Week: 

(1) Appoint a capable general chair- 
man. 


This is the key person in your organi- 
zation for Library Week, so be sure to 
designate a competent and idea-minded 
staff member. If you have a person on 
your staff with publicity or newspaper 
experience, this ability will be particularly 


helpful. 


(2) Name committees and committee 
chairmen that will work. 

Possible make-up of committees: News- 
papers; radio and television; community 
contacts; displays; special projects; book 
lists; distribution; ways and means. 

(3) Decide how extensive your Library 
Week campaign is to be. 

Through committee meetings, define 
the scope of your program. Accumulate 
as many ideas, stunts, special projects, and 
tie-ups as possible. Then revise and re- 
view the list in the light of available staff 
time, money, and other factors. 

(4) Work out the details of your pro- 
gram. 

This can be accomplished through 
meetings of individual committees and an 


Editor's Note: In response to many requests, the 
California Librarian has inaugurated this clearing 
house for library publicity and public relations 
ideas. Especially wanted are new ways for pro- 
moting the library and its services. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the editor of this 
column, Mr. Howard Samuelson, City Librarian, 
Salinas Public Library, Salinas, California. 


BY HOWARD SAMUELSON 


occasional meeting of the entire Library 
Week committee to coordinate your ac- 
tivities. 

(5) Choose your media: 

Here is a brief check list: 

Newspapers: Press releases to daily and 
weekly newspapers; releases to school, 
religious, and company publications; sug- 
gestions for editorials; cartoons; filler 
items; features; pictures; letters to the 
editor. 

Radio and television: Spot announce- 
ments; interviews; special programs. 

Exhibits and displays: Displays inside 
the library; displays outside the library in 
downtown section. 

Direct mail: Letters; folders; postcards; 
broadsides; envelope inserts. 

Signs: Car cards; posters; taxi panels; 
sandwich boards; banners; marquee signs; 
bulletin boards. 

Outdoor advertising: Billboards. 

Movie trailers: Slides, trailer shorts. 

Advertising tie-ins: Ears in department 
store ads; sponsored ads. 

Miscellaneous: Speakers bureau; book 
lists; flyer for bulletin boards; stunts; 
message on utility bills; metered mail 
stamp; announcements in churches and 
at other civic meetings. 

(6) Execute the program. 

If publicity materials are written in 
advance and most of the contact work is 
done far in advance, you will, be able 
to carry out the week-long campaign 
smoothly. Avoid letting necessary plan- 
ning and details go to the last minute. 

(7) Evaluate the results. 

This is an important phase of Library 
Week. The General Chairman and each 
committee chairman should write a_re- 
port on the success of his activities and 
outlining recommendations for next year. 
If the library has branches, circulate a 
questionnaire to each branch librarian 
asking him to evaluate the results of the 
local campaign. 


(Publicity ... Page 122) 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


Tuts 1s a time of great achievement 
among the learned libraries of the State. 
Stanford has experimentally thrown open 
its stacks to all the readers, and opened 
a new Poetry Alcove in the Bender Room 
with new listening machines and records 
of poets reading their own work. U. C. at 
Berkeley has opened up a fine new Bibli- 
ography Room and a Circulation Center. 
U.C.L.A. has cataloged her millionth book 
at a ceremony graced by the bookseller 
David Magee. 

In line with Stanford’s experiment, John 
Priddle has become the Administrative As- 
sistant to the Director of Libraries, and 
Bud Johnson has become Circulation Li- 
brarian in his place. Ferris Randall has left 
Stanford to become Assistant Librarian of 
Technical Processes at the University of 
Southern Illinois and the new Serial Li- 
brarian is Mrs. Madge Wilkinson, while 
Mary Knights has moved down from the 
Lane Medical Library to take her place in 
the Engineering Library. Seven of the 
Stanford librarians are teaching academic 
courses this year, generally bibliography 
courses carrying credit, and Raynard Swank 
is a visiting professor for the semester 
at the U.C. School of Librarianship. Bill 
Cutler of the Graduate School of Business 
Library has been made an assistant pro- 
fessor for his work in the rehabilitation 
of the University of the Philippines; he left 
in November. 

Willis Kerr, now the Librarian of the 
Hoover Memorial Library at La Verne 
College, took a swing through the Middle 
and Northwest during the fall season, ap- 
pearing as a guest lecturer at library meet- 
ings and before college audiences in Kansas 
and in Oregon. 

Hobart Berolzheimer resigned from Santa 
Barbara College Library where he was in 
in charge of acquisition, and Mrs. Martha 
Peterson has taken over from the Catalog 
Department. Fraser Poole is back from mil- 
itary service, quite a while back, and has 


Editor’s Note: The departure of FERRIS RAN- 
DALL from California has left this department 
bereft of a good editor. WILLIAM READY of 
Stanford is doing what he can with it and would 
welcome any news of academic libraries and 
librarians throughout the State, so that he can 
improve upon this effort. 


BY WILLIAM READY 


resumed his work as Assistant to the Li- 
brarian and as head of Special and Service 
Departments. Grace Callahan ‘has joined 


the Catalog Department, coming from Davis. 

Olive Willgrubs (Wisconsin °52) has been 
appointed Order and Reference Bibliography 
Librarian at the University of California, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 


Acquisitions 

Pickering Collection. UCLA has just ac- 
quired more than three hundred volumes 
of the work of William Pickering, nine- 
teenth century English publisher. Included 
are such rare and important items as the 
first Pickering publication: the Diamond 
Classic edition of Horace, 1820; and the 
1847 edition of Euclid’s Elements. 

Whistler Collection. An unusually exten 
sive collection of books illustrated and dec 
orated by Rex Whistler has also been 
acquired recently. The seventy-four items 
comprise three-fourths of the printed books 
and pamphlets decorated by this English 
artist, who was noted for his ability to 
capture the humor and color of the Georg- 
ians and the Victorians. 

Layne Library. UCLA has purchased the 
private library of the late J. Gregg Layne, 
for many years editor of the Southern 
California Historical Society Quarterly. It 
is a distinguished collection of some three 
thousand volumes of general Californiana and 
Western Americana, and also _ includes 
more than two thousand historical photo- 
graphs of Southern California. 

Chinese Shipment. Enroute since 1950, 
a shipment of two thousand volumes of 
Chinese works has just arrived in the 
Library. They were held in Tien-Tsin while 
exchange and import difficulties were ironed 
out with the Foreign Assets Control Agency 
and the Chinese Communist Government. 
Among many general works in the fields 
of literature and the arts are several sets 
of important collectanea, notably the I hai 
Chu ch’en chi, a collection of literary 
works, reprinted in 1879, of one hundred 
and three writers who lived during the 
Han, Wei and Six Dynasties, 206 B.C. to 
589 A.D. 

Haniel Long Manuscripts. The Library 
has acquired the manuscripts of the two 
memorable works, Malinche and Interlinear 
to Cabeza de Vaca, by Haniel Long, South- 
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west writer and founder of the Coopera- 
tive Writers’ Editions. 


Personnel 


Anthony Greco, Jr., has joined the pro- 
fessional staff of the Biomedical Library. A 
Claremont College graduate, he received his 
library degree from USC this September. 
Mr. Greco has been employed as an assist- 
ant in various departments of the Library 
since 1950. 

Ralph Lyon has returned to the Depart- 
ment of Special Collections after a year of 
graduate study in history at Stanford. 

, Bruce Ferrell is a new librarian in the 
Acquisitions Department. He received his 
library degree in 1950 at USC, where he 
has since been employed as a cataloger. 

Ray Brian has joined the Reference De- 
partment staff. He received his B.L.S. at 
Berkeley in June. 

Billie Jean Brearly comes to the Reserve 
Book Room from the Library School of the 
Texas State College for Women, where she 
was a June graduate. 


PUBLICITY ... (from page 120) 
Warnings: 
Don’t take on too much. 


Don’t exaggerate or misrepresent. 


Avoid creating a demand which cannot 
be satisfied. 


* * * 


IDEAS THAT PAY .. . The Library 
Public Relations Council of the San 
Joaquin Valley is sponsoring a series of 
“circulating displays.” Idea of the project 
is to reduce the cost of attractive displays 
by sharing the expense of preparing 
them. Two of the 2% by 3 foot, three- 
dimensional displays—“Cooking By The 
Book” and “Planning Your Home”— 
have been completed. The display panels 
will remain in a community for two 
months and then be passed on to the 
next library in the circuit. Construction 
cost of each of the units is $20... An 
effective car card promoting library use 
has been appearing in Pasadena cars and 
buses. Sponsored as a public service by 
the First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Pasadena, the cards show a 
small boy in a big chair reading a book. 
They are captioned “Have you read a 
GOOD BOOK lately? Our libraries have 
stacks of them.” The aqua, red, and 
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black posters are also being used on bill- 
boards, and in local newspapers. 
* * 


WORTH TRYING .. . The Sacra- 
mento City Library has compiled a “Di- 
rectory of Community Resources for Pro- 
gram Planners.” Local organizations 
which provide program resources and 
tours and films that are available in the 
community are listed . . . Ever wish 
there was some way of mounting notices, 
signs, or posters without using thumb 
tacks or cellophane tape? One of the 
library supply firms has come out with 
little discs with adhesive on both sides 
for this purpose . . . To get librarians 
to view exhibits at a recent conference of 
the Indiana Library Association, some- 
body came up with this idea: Each person 
was given a card with all the exhibits 
listed. It was necessary that each exhibitor 
sign the card before the bearer was eli- 
gible for the door prize. 

* * 


EXHIBIT IDEAS . . . The Montclair 
(NJ.) Public Library some years ago 
displayed 150 books on dogs at the Town 
Clerk’s office during the week that dog 
licenses were renewed . . . The Milwau- 
kee Public Library has an exhibit called 
“History Day by Day.” The display of 
books and pictures outlines important 
historical events which happened on each 
day of the particular month featured. 

* * * 


QUOTABLE QUOTES ... “The li- 
brarian must not only be a scholar and 
educator, he must be a shrewd advertiser 
of his library’s goods. He must buy his 
materials, display them, and promote 
them with all the skill of a huckster.”— 
Clarence R. Graham, in Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, July 7, 1951... “So 
far as public response is concerned, it 
is apparent that the library suffers from 
being a quiet voice in an increasingly 
clamorous world. A great many people 
have virtually forgotten that the library 
exists. They may have used it extensively 
during their school years but as adults 
they rarely think of it."—Angus Camp- 
bell and Charles A. Metzner in “Public 
Use of the Library and Other Sources of 
Information.” 
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LIBRARY NEWS... (from page 115) 


STANISLAUS COUNTY LIBRARY is con- 
ducting an experiment with a 300 volume 
Contract Rental Library from the McNaugh- 
ton Libraries. It is by design limited to best 
sellers, light fiction and a few popular non- 
fiction items. Public response has been sur- 
prising. It is expected that buying in these 
fields can be limited thus allowing more 
purchases in more important fields than 
was possible in the past. 


Mrs. Mildred Hendron, Bookmobile 
Librarian until 1952, has returned as 
Supervisor of Rural Children’s Work. With 
a new panel delivery truck, she and Mrs. 
Margaret Tredway, Branch Supervisor, are 
putting in more time in direct visits to 
branch libraries. 

The Mc-Henry Public-Stanislaus County 
Library, through joint action of the city and 
county, has joined the Northern California 
Film Circuit bringing the number of par- 
ticipating libraries to 9. 


STOCKTON PUBLIC LIBRARY opened 
new quarters for its North Branch in a 
store space strategically located in the bus- 
iness area on West Harding Street. The 
space is newly decorated and is furnished, 
with the exception of the card catalog and 
book truck, entirely in steel. 

Two new staff members are Gertrude 
Laird, Wisconsin Library School 48, who 
was librarian of the Troy, Ohio, Public 
Library before coming to Stockton, and 
Gertrude Kaufman, Branch Librarian, Fair 
Oaks Branch, UC Library School *50, who 
was a reference assistant at the Library of 
Congress prior to returning to California. 


SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Friends of the Library were delighted with 
a lecture by Jake Zeitlin on “Rare Books 
and Rare People—A Pleasant Way of Life” 
given in the Faulkner Gallery on October 5 
before an audience of 150. The group was 
intrigued particularly by a suggested treas- 
ure hunt: Mr. Zeitlin is convinced that some 
Emily Dickinson letters are in the Santa 
Barbara area and that their appearance will 
contribute to literary scholarship. The clues 
for the treasure hunt excited several in 
the audience who had immediate hypotheses 
about the location of the letters. 


From a: Pasadena newspaper: Recently 
a girl brought two books up to the desk 
and asked the librarian, “Which one of 
these-should I should, and which one 
should I shouldn’t read?” 
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TRUSTEES .. . (from page 88) 

ganizing of helping groups, and the 
arranging of meetings with interested 
civic. organizations are among the many 
things that can be done to further good 
public relations. 


Regional Organizations 

In the interest of efficiency of operation, 
reduced costs, increased availability of 
reference material and greater flexibility 
of operation, all of which are directed to- 
ward improved service, we shall hear more 
and more about regional forms of opera- 
tion. I mention this subject at this time 
only to point out that the study and 
adoption, where practicable and desirable, 
of regional forms of operation are joint 
responsibilities of the professional library 
organization and the trustees’ organiza- 
tion. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it should be left clear that 
I do not imply or state that there is any 
marked trend toward direct municipal 
administration of public libraries, but that 
the question is occasionally raised in con- 
nection with municipal organization. 
However, I doubt that any farseeing city 
manager or other administrative city of- 
ficial who understands library problems 
and sees the picture in full would want 
to forego the support and administrative 
strength of a strong library board. There- 
fore, I say to all trustees, study this matter, 
think it through, and should the question 
ever be raised in your city, present the 
facts fully and with emphasis at the proper 
time to all concerned. Call upon the 
trustees’ section of CLA if you need in- 
formation. As trustees, we have the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing, the best possible 
library service to the citizens of the State 
of California. We should meet that re- 
sponsibility fully and squarely. With full 
cooperation of the city councils, city 
managers and other city officials, I am 
sure that we can excel when it comes to 
library service. 

Let us do our best to help make library 
service in California the best in the nation. 


A boy who reads Science Fiction re- 
jected a fairy tale with the comment, “I 
hate fake stories.” 
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DISTRICT ... (from page 119) 
be the consolidation of members along 
the coast. There would be other dis- 
advantages, such as separating libraries 
from others of similar size and problems. 

To divide the District so there would 
be equal membership in each division, we 
might have to find the central point in 
the Los Angeles Public Library and 
make a four-way division. This would 
probably make Mr. Hamill unhappy. 

It can be seen that the officers of the 
District have the same problems in plan- 
ning meetings of interest to all the 
members as do the officers of the state 
association. The special interests are 
largely cared for by the different special 
organizations, such as school, special, col- 
lege and university, and catalogers. For 
general professional interests of their 
respective geographical areas, the li- 
brarians of the San Diego region, and 
those of the “Inland Empire” have their 
respective occasional dinner meetings. 

Many librarians cannot attend the CLA 
conference, and the District meeting af- 
fords them the opportunity of meeting 
with their fellow librarians in an entirely 
different type of work. It would seem 
that, for the present, there are more 
advantages than disadvantages in the 
one District. 

Esther Hile, 
1952 District President 
* * * 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT 


A wide and fertile land, the Yosemite, 
stretches from the southernmost tip of 
the great central valley of California in 
Kern County, northward through fields 
of cotton, grapes and grain, past oil 
rigs pulling out the wealth of the depths 
of the earth, and herds grazing on the 
richness of its surface. Tulare, Kings, 
Fresno, Madera, Merced, Mariposa, Tuo- 
lumne and Stanislaus—all these are the 
names of our counties, and within their 
borders are the cities and towns and the 
tiny hamlets served by various libraries 
and library systems, dissimilar perhaps in 
pattern, but alike in their common belief 
that good libraries are indispensable to 
our fast-growing population, and that 
good libraries and good librarians become 
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better through mutual discussion of our 
mutial problems. 

It is not at all unusual for carloads of 
librarians of this area to drive two 
hundred miles or so to a conference, to 
discuss and consult with each other and 
with leaders from other areas, and then 
blithely to drive back the two’ hundred 
or so miles, ardently debating and ex- 
ploring the questions of the day and 
feeling so pleased about the whole thing 
that they look forward to the next session. 

The San Joaquin Valley Public Rela- 
tions Council is a very active and dynamic 
factor in the Yosemite District. It meets 
monthly and puts on programs of interest 
to the whole profession in the valley, but 
geared particularly to the business of 
getting the public into the library. Several 
cooperative ventures have swung out of 
this council, and not the least of these is 
Library Week, celebrated for the first 
time all over California in March of 1952, 
but an annual affair for several years past 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Catherine S. Chadwick, 
District President 
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PERSONNEL ... (from page 110) 

assistant with the added responsibilities 
of adult services, group discussions and of 
public relations; a pool of librarians I 
who carry the work of reader’s advisors, 
man the ready reference information desk, 
and who carry the busy program of gen- 
eral circulation, normally carried in 
subject divisions in the larger libraries. 
These have no change in classification. A 
pool of clerical staff, consisting of three 
typist clerks II (in charge of registration, 
overdues and inventory), and typist clerks 
I who carry the desk routines, typing and 
PBX operations, supersede the library 


assistants. 


Boys and Girls Department 


This department remains unchanged 
from its former organization, except that 
the chief children’s librarian takes the 
title of librarian IV, and the clerical per- 
sonnel become typist clerks I. The 
department consists, therefore, in a librar- 
ian IV as chief; two librarians I in the 
Peter Pan Room; five librarians I as 
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branch children’s librarians; and two 
typist clerks I. 

After careful analysis, it was felt that 
while children’s work does represent a 
specialty, the present training and exper- 
ience required may be obtained in the 
regular five-year curriculum, not requir- 
ing additional schooling or training. 
Therefore, the specialty function of chil- 
dren’s work has not been recognized. For 
the future, this might well be the subject 
for further study by public libraries 
generally. 


Maintenance Department 


Since the original organization became 
effective, the position of maintenance re- 
pairman was created to assist the foreman 
in the more highly skilled tasks necessary 
to keep the central library and its five 
branch buildings in top condition. 

As now constituted therefore, the de- 
partment consists of a maintenance fore- 
man, maintenance repairman, a custodian 
maintenanceman, and a pool of custodians 
for the central building and five branches. 
This conforms to the practice and classi- 
fications of the other city departments. 

The survey and the adoption of its 
recommendations in July, has already 
resulted in the correction of many inequal- 
ities of classification and pay, the redefini- 
tion of the scope of new positions, and 
marked improvements in supervisory 
control. It is flexible enough to allow for 
future growth and expansion. Since its 
adoption coincided with a general city 
salary increase of 3.3%, all library per- 
sonnel participated in increased benefits 
even though they were not affected by 
reclassification. 

Great credit for the success of the survey 
goes to the City Personnel Office, and to 
the cooperation of the entire staff for the 
understanding and patience which such a 
survey requires over a very busy portion 
of the year, and for their faithful support 
in putting the whole plan into smooth 
operation. 


Patron at Van Nuys: I'd like to cancel 
my request for the book EXPECTANT 
MOTHERHOOD. The baby arrived two 


weeks ago. 
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LIBRARY WEEK ... (from page 96) 
contained in the publicity package, we 
leave it to you to choose the most effective 
for your situation. The importance of 
programs and open-houses cannot be over- 
emphasized. Marshall your efforts so that 
none are lost. 

And so, armed with the green and yel- 
low theme poster, in multiple copies, with 
the theme, “Something for everyone in 
your Library” firmly fixed in your mind, 
with the copious suggestions from the 
Publicity Package to guide you, plus the 
imagination to make your library plans 
individual and different, we commend 
to each and every California Librarian— 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY WEEK— 
March 7, 1954. Our best wishes for a 
successful celebration. 


The idea of a Processing Center for 
public libraries in our Southern California 
region is now a matter under discussion. 
aThe Public Library Executives Associ- 
ation of Southern California appointed a 
Procedures Committee in their group to 
study the idea. This committee sent out 
detailed questionnaires to public libraries 
asking questions about their procedure 
and policies in ordering, cataloging, and 
processing new books. Our library was one 
of the 50 libraries replying to this ques- 
tionnaire. At the meeting of PLEASC in 
Pomona on September 29, attended by 
Miss Hoit, Miss Donaldson, and Miss 
Oakes, the tabulation of results of the 
questionnaire was presented to the group 
and a discussion period followed. This 
group of librarians is trying to discover 
the extent of similarity in acquisition and 
processing in the various libraries of this 
region and to arrive at some decision as 
to the feasibility of starting a Processing 
Center for libraries which may wish to 
participate. Needless to say, it brings up 
many problems, some major and some 
minor, and will necessitate much investi- 
gation and planning. Whether or not it is 
a workable plan is yet to be seen. The two 
important matters to be considered are: 
the cost, or saving in cost, and the speed 
in getting books to the public. 





Special Libraries Association Activities 


SoUTHERN CALiForNiA Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association, held its first meet- 
ing of 1953-1954 at 7:30 p.m., Friday 
evening, October 9, 1953, in the Rem- 
ington Rand Corporation auditorium, 
2601 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. In- 
formation retrieval, or “how to find the 
dope,” is the theme of this year’s activities 
of the chapter. The subject of coordinate 
indexing was covered by a panel com- 
posed of Myra Grenier, Librarian, Aerojet 
General Corporation, Azusa, who de- 
scribed coordinate indexing; and Mar- 
guerite Seager, Head, Bibliographic Con- 
trol Section, U. S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, Pasadena, and Elizabeth Walkey, 
Librarian, Consolidated Engineering Cor- 
poration, Pasadena, who told of experi- 
ences using coordinate indexing in their 
own libraries. A rather lively discussion 
followed the panel. 

Officers of the chapter for the year are: 
President, Frank R. Long, Atomic Ener- 
gy Research Library, North American 
Aviation, Inc.; vice president, Hope 
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Smalley, Naval Civil Engineering Re- 
search and Evaluation Laboratory, Port 
Hueneme; secretary, Dorothy Armstrong, 
Los Angeles State College Library; treas- 
urer and business manager, Benjamin De 
Gorter, Riker Laboratories-Rexall Drug 
Company; member-at-large, Margaret 
Cressaty, College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons Library; and director 
of public relations, Barbara Wight, Har- 
bor General Hospital Library. Committee 
chairmen are: Bulletin editor, Albert 
Bradley, Atomic Energy Research Depart- 
ment, North American Aviation, Inc.; 
employment, Nell Steinmetz, Pacific 
Aeronautical Library; publicity scrap- 
book, Vivian Long, Aerophysics Labora- 
tory, North American Aviation, Inc.; and 
membership, Elizabeth Walkey, Consoli- 
dated Engineering. Group chairmen are: 
Biological Science, open; Science-Technol- 
ogy, Margaret Anderson, Rand Corpora- 
tion; and Social Science, Shirley Skin- 
ner, Golden State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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PNLA ADOPTS TACOMA 
RESOLUTION 


AT ITs ANNUAL conference September 9-11 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, PNLA, in two res- 
olutions, expressed its concern and attitude 
in the matter of the dismissal of Howard 
Rowe from the Tacoma Public Library 
last June. 


Basing its action on (1) the reported 
failure of the Library Board of Trustees 
to reveal any misdemeanors, mismanage- 
ment, or failings on the part of Mr. Rowe, 
(2) refusal of an open hearing for Mr. 
Rowe before an impartial group of citi- 
zens, (3) failure to state publicly the 
charges on which they based their dismis- 
sal action, (4) failure of the Board to 
appear at a public hearing before the city 
council, (5) the lack of concurrence of the 
fifth member with the action of the other 
four Board members, (6) the appointment 
of a new librarian (since resigned) before 
the controversy was settled, (7) and the 
confidence expressed in Mr. Rowe’s 
leadership by the majority of the Tacoma 
Library staff, PNLA condemned “the dis- 
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missal procedure of the four board 
members as dictatorial, capricious, and 
highly unethical.” PNLA then (1) com- 
mended the fifth Board member for 
maintaining his minority position, (2) 
requested the city council to give Howard 
Rowe an official statement of vindication, 
(3) expressed its admiration for the 
spirited and loyal reaction of the great 
majority of the Tacoma Public Library 
staff, and (4) requested that the Amer- 
ican Library Association complete a tenure 
investigation in the library. Finally, PNLA 
“re-afirms and publishes to the library 
profession of the citizens of Tacoma its 
high regard for the integrity and proven 
ability of Howard Rowe.” 

In a second resolution, PNLA endorsed 
the appointment of a new Board of 
Trustees for the Tacoma Public Library 
by the Tacoma city council. 

Copies of this resolution may be pro- 
cured from William H. Carlson, president 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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WHY NOT A SALARY 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR CLA? 


BY PAULINE COLEMAN 


Tue SEPTEMBER issue of CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIAN presented an excellent ar- 
ticle by Roberta Bowler entitled, “Does 
CLA Need a Personnel Committee?” 
Such a committee would certainly be 
valuable; but even more urgently, it 
seems to some, CLA needs a Salary Repre- 
sentative, for many of the current prob- 
lems of standards and personnel would 
melt away in the warmth of adequate 
pay scales. Professional standards would 
rise almost automatically as library po- 
sitions became financially more attractive. 


Who would the Salary Representative 
be, and how would he operate? He would 
be a paid expert retained by CLA to 
represent member libraries and librarians 
wherever salary adjustments were under 
consideration. He would appear on their 
behalf when requested, armed with for- 
midable statistics, prepared to argue their 
cause with authority and skill. 

In the field of public libraries, almost 
any group of city administrators or 
county supervisors is likely to give more 
weight to the statements of an outside 
expert who is widely informed than to 
the representations of their local people. 


The Association Representative prin- 
ciple has been used with great success by 
a number of groups, notably by the 
Nurses’ Association, to win salary con- 
cessions for their members. 

Given an able Salary Representative, 
au courant with salary developments of 
professional people throughout the State 
and the Nation, the minimum salary 
standards of the ALA for municipal 
public libraries and for libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education might soon 
become a reality. 

The job would require a person of 
knowledge, authority, and personal 
charm, one to persuade rather than to 
bludgeon. Such a person would not come 
cheap, nor should he. But it seems prob- 
able that every member of our state 
association would gladly pay a small 
annual fee to retain the services of such 
a person on his behalf. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


TRAINED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS eager for 
cooperative work with schools and youth groups are 
invited to apply Long Beach, (California) Public 
Library. Salary $3576 to $4116 depending on 
experience. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS or general Librarians 
with experience in both adult and juvenile advisory 
service are needed by the Long Beach (California) 
Public Library. Salary $3576 to $4332 depending 
on qualifications. 

ASST. CITY LIBN., L.S. dearee, exper. all depts., 
salary $335-$393. CATALOG. LIBN., L.S. degree, 2 
yrs. exper. Salary $295-$345. Apply City Libn., 
Arcadia Public Library, Arcadia, California. 

CATALOGER-—County Library System in central 
California. Salary range $314-$392, depending upon 
experience. For further information write County 
Librarian, Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. 

LIBRARIANS—Immediate openings in California 
State Library, Sacramento. Also with Department 
of Public Health, San Francisco, and at State 
Hospitals. Seniors, $341-$415. Juniors, $295-$358. 
Ali positions require Library Science Degree OR 
one year’s training in accredited library school plus 
some professional library experience. Senior posi- 
tions require basic qualifications pius at least two 
years’ professional experience. Write State Per- 
sonnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento 14. 

WANTED. BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, REFER- 
ENCE ASSISTANT AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
These are all professional positions with good 
working conditions. Apply Mrs. Grace T. Dean, 
City Library, Sacramento, California. 
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5678 Miles Avenue 
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Freight Address: ST. HELENA 
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NECROLOGY 1952-53 


Avila, Miss Elizabeth B., May 9, 1953. 
Extension Department, Fresno County 
Free Library 1928 - 1952. 

Bane. Miss Suda L., November 18, 1952. 
\rchivist of Herbert Hoover Library at 
Stanford University 1924 - 1952. 

Bate, Miss Nelle, October 22, 1952. Head 
of Bindery, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 1924 - 1948. Book repairer, Santa 
Ana County Free Library 1948 - 1950. 

Bolton, Mr. Herbert C., January 30, 1953. 
Authority on early Spanish-American 
history, and director emeritus of Ban- 
croft Library at University of California. 

Brown, Mr. U. W., October 14, 1952. 
Trustee of Colusa Public Library for 
many years. 

Case, Mrs. Margery, July 23, 1952. Laguna 
Beach Branch, Orange County Free 
Library 1925 - 1948. 

Cox, Mrs. Emma Parnell, February 24, 
1953. Librarian of Tracy Branch, San 
Joaquin County Library 1943 - 1953. 

Crews, Miss Anne L., October 3, 1952. 
Head Librarian, Monrovia Public Li- 
brary 1914 - 1952. 

Dick, Miss Helen R., October 14, 1952. 
Catalog reviser, Los Angeles Public 
Library 1929 - 1952. 

Dulin, Miss Elizabeth, February 4, 1953. 
Assisted in the promotion and construc- 
tion of the Coalinga District Library 
and served as its first librarian. 

Dustin, Harriet M., May 31, 1953. Sub- 
stitute librarian at Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

Eakin, Mr. Freeman, October 31, 1952. 
Vice-president Board of Trustees, Dean 
Hobbs Blanchard Memorial Library, 
Santa Paula, 1935 - 1952. 

Ellett, Mrs. Rose, May 1953. Branch As- 
sistant, San Luis Obispo County Free 
Library 1951 - 1953. 

Garbutt, Mrs. Kathernine K., May 2, 1953. 


Head, Literature Department, Los An- 


geles Public Library 1922 - 1953. 

Gooden, Mrs. Marian P. Greene, August 
19, 1953. Alhambra Public Library, Dec. 
1922. Chief Librarian September 1924 - 
February 1939. 

Gracie, Mrs. Margaret, September 30, 
1952. Cataloger, San Luis Obispo 
County Free Library 1951 - 1952. 


Hart, Miss Myrtle G., March 14, 1953. 
University of Southern California 1928 - 
1952. 

Hickman, Mr. Harry, August 4, 1953. San 
Bernardino County Law Librarian 
1931 - 1953. 

Hubble, Dr. Edwin P., September 28, 
1953. Trustee, Henry E. Huntington 
Library 1938 - 1953. 

Jones, Mr. T. Gordon, July 24, 1953. 
Trustee, Hemet Public Library 1951 - 
1953. 

Kaplan, Mary, May 25, 1953. Head Cata- 
log Department, Library and Textbook 
Section of the Los Angeles City Schools 
Library 1937-1945. Librarian Luther 
Burbank Junior High School 1946- 
1951. 

McCardle, Miss Sarah E., October 15, 
1952. Organized Fresno County Free 
Library and served as librarian 1911 - 
1945. 

McKee, Frances Stockton, September 22, 
1953. Librarian at Lafayette Junior 
High School in Los Angeles 1945 - 1947. 
Librarian Riis High School 1947-1953. 

Mackie, Annette, February 2, 1953. Li- 
brarian, Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles 1937 - 1953. 

Mendenhall, Mrs. Florence O., February 
6, 1953. Supervisor, Palo Alto School 
Libraries. 

Miller, Minnie F., March 12, 1953. Branch 
Librarian, Ascot Branch, Los Angeles 
Public Library 1914-1941. 

Newcomet, Miss Edith S., June 22, 1953. 
Reference Librarian, Fresno County 
Free Library 1920 - 1947. Retired 1947. 

Offerman, Miss Mary, January 17, 1953. 
Librarian, Rio Vista Branch, Solano 
County Free Library 1932 - 1952. 

Ophuls, Miss Louise, January 18, 1953. 
Librarian of Lane Medical Library 
1914 - 1939. Retired 1939. 


Robinson, Mrs. Florence E., December 26, 
1952. Order Librarian, Fresno County 
Free Library 1914 - 1932. Retired 1932. 

Simpkins, Mrs. Helen, November 9, 1952. 


Cataloger, Pasadena Public Library 
1946 - 1952. 
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Tipton, Mrs. Bertha E., March 8,. 1953. 
Clerk, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Trier, Mrs. Marcie I., December 12, 1952. 
Librarian Daly City Public Library 
1943 - 1952. 

Vredenburgh, Mrs. Nola G., May 19, 
1953. Branch Librarian, Lakewood 
Branch, Los Angeles County Public 
Library 1944 - 1953. 

Whaley, Miss Lillian, September 13, 1953. 
Junior assistant San Diego Public Li- 
brary 1900 - 1932. Retired 1932. 

Wheat, Mrs. Claudia, January 9, 1953. 
Trustee, Alhambra Public Library 1906 - 
1928. 

Wilkerson, Mr. Eugene B., July 6, 1953. 
Trustee Colton Public Library 1941 - 
1953. 

Wold, Mrs. Gladys C., June 22, 1953. 
Branch Librarian, Temple City Branch, 
Los Angeles County Public Library 
1943 - 1953. 

Zwierlein, Mr. Emil, 1952. Trustee, San 
Mateo Public Library. 

General period of time covered by this 


necrology October 1, 1952 to September 
30, 1953. 
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AMES, W. R. & CO. 

ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
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NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEWS CO. .............. 
SATHER GATE BOOK SHOP 

SQUIRE, BEN B. ... 

STACEY’S 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TECHNICAL BOOK CO. 

UNDERWOOD CORP. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS .... 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 

VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
VROMAN’S . 

WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE . 





MENDING STRIPS: 


Onion Skin — transparent; Map 
Bond — _ heavier ‘and — scarcely 
transparent. Both in uniform pack- 
ages to sell at 80¢ each. Specify 
width wanted—!/>, 34, 1, 2, 3'/2 inches. 


BOOKBINDERS PASTE: 


For all library uses. In tins, Gallon 
$3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, Gallon 
$3.25; Quart $1.30. 





REBINDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES SINCE 1913 


RED ROPE MANILA: 


For reinforcing magazines for circu- 
lation. Light weight only — six 
sizes. Price list on application. 


BOOK LACQUER: 


A Western-made product for West- 
ern users. Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, 
Gallon $4.75; Quart $1.90; Pint 
$1.40. 





— ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES — 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 

















Catalog Cases, The Huntington Beach Public Library, of Huntington Beach, Calif. 


YEAR FROM NOW... what will you wish you had bought today? 


If you, like most librarians, must plan 
carefully, with the future in mind, you 
will want to get the facts on Library 
Bureau’s long-term-economy furniture 
and equipment, for this is a capital invest- 
ment. As Lylyan Mossinger, Librarian of 
the Huntington Beach Library says, “In 
effect, our expenditures for better equip- 
Ment in the past have saved thousands of 
dollars through the extended service these 
fixtures have afforded.” 

Some portions of the card catalog in 
the Huntington Beach Public Library 
were purchased 30 years ago. Other LB 
equipment, some of which dates back to 

/ 1913, was considered suitable for their 

new library. 

| It’s true economy when the equipment 
you buy minimizes repair and replacement 


costs. When you buy LB furniture and 
equipment you're not just buying so much 
wood or metal, you’re buying top quality 
craftsmanship and design ... and many 
years of trouble-free use . 

Remember, too, that the Library 
Bureau representative can help you in the 
choice of other quality Remington Rand 
products for your library . . . typewriters 
and typewriter ribbons, carbon paper and 
many others. In short, we make every- 
thing for the modern library. Write or 
phone for booklet LB604. 


2601 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
41 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





Solve your purchasing, problems 


by ordering, all of your books from 


V ROMAN'S 


e Vroman’s carries the largest stock of trade 
and library books in the West. 


e Vroman’s has had 60 years’ experience in 


meeting the needs of librarians. 


e Vroman’s will answer promptly all re- 


quests for discount schedules and 
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quotations. 


e Vroman’s will fill immediately orders by 


mail, telephone or your personal call. 


e Vroman’s handles the trade and library 


books of all publishers. 


You will get real service at 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


Sycamore 3-9191 


383 South Pasadena Avenue 
Ryan 1-7461 


Pasadena 2, California 
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